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RENT INSURANCE 


LARGE MERCANTILE block 

has burned! Many tenants are 
no longer paying the owner rent. It 
may be one month or many months 
before the property can be replaced— 
meaning a severe loss to the man who 
might have had protection. 


It makes no material difference if 
the property be large or small, used 


for offices, apartments, stores or 
dwellings, when it burns, the owner 
loses an income or a rental value that 
should be safeguarded by insurance. 


Credit is constantly seeking the 
best means of protection for itself. 
Rent or Rental Value Insurance will 
always prove an important factor as 
a credit safeguard. 
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Moral Responsibility 


O establish sound credit it is necessary that the 


moral responsibility of the applicant be of good 
repute. 
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The same holds true,in the sound underwriting of 
insurance. 
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The moral hazard must be considered by both the 
creditor and the insurer. Credit and insurance co- 
operating can do much to eliminate this undesirable 
moral hazard and give credit protection where it is 
justly deserved. 
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Working toward this common end, it is evident 
that a close surveillance of applications for credit and 
insurance to secure that credit will react to the good 
of all concerned. 
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A policy in The Home of New York provides the 
protection of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire 
Insurance Company. 
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Comptometer Section, Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Boosts production 25% 


Comptometer speed, safeguarded by the “Controlled-key” and 
“Clear register” signal, is what gave Mr. W. D. Knapp, Auditor, 
Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J., makers of the Blackstone and 
Totem Cigars, the results described in his letter from which the 
following is quoted: 









“In our office, as in our factory, we never hesitate to 
discard even good equipment for better, when 
shown that it pays todo so. It was on just sucha 
showing as this that we installed the Comptometer 
on our figure work, and we are now turning out 
25* more work per unit of equipment than we did 

before.’’ 





It is a good plan to insist on being “shown that it pays” before 
buying any adding machine. The only way you can learn in 
advance “that it pays” is by an actual work-out in your own office 
on your own work. Not just a flash demonstration—but a real 
production test which can be readily measured, and compared 
with the performance of other equipment on the same work. 


A Comptometer man is always available for such a test. A 
word from you that you’d like to be shown will bring him, with 
no obligation whatever. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG CO., 1717No. PaulinaSt., Chicago, Ill. 







CONTROLLED KEY 













If not made by Only the 

Felt & Tarrant Comptometer 

it’s nota has the 

Comptometer Controlled-key 
safeguard 
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INVOCATION AT OPENING 


N. A. C. M. Convention Session 


By the Rt. Rev. C. F. Thomas 


Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Washington 


LMIGHTY and Eternal God! We ask 
Thy blessing upon this large and 
memorable assembly. 

There are gathered here together under 
Thy protection the most prominent men 
of this Nation. We say most prominent 
because they are most influential—because 
whatever else we need here upon earth, 
we need credit. We can’t get along 
without that, O Lord! We need credit 
with Thee for our imperfections and our 
faults. And we need credit because we 
are sometimes very low in pocket and 
because we cannot meet our obligations. 


We depend upon these men here who 
are gathered together, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, to help us along 
in our business pursuits. There is no 
business that can be promoted without 
credit. 


I believe they are a hard set of men 
to manage. I believe they need a power- 
ful grace in Thy divine will and divine 
love to keep them straight. They are 
not accustomed to call upon Thee for 
help. They help themselves. 


We ask Thee to make them remember 
that without Thee, we can do nothing, 
and that unless Thou keepeth the city, 
they watch in vain who try to keep it. 


We ask, therefore, that these men who 
are gathered here together in deliberation, 
remember Thy divine Providence and re- 
member that, without Thee, they in vain 
can hope to make progress in any line, 
especially in their line of business. 

We have often had illustrations of this 
fact, that unless we make ourselves loyal 
to Thy divine promises, and to Thy divine 
law of honesty and of loyalty and of 
faith, we cannot hope to make any prog- 
ress ‘whatever in any line that we start 
out upon. 


Therefore, in these deliberations which 
men are now beginning, we ask 
Thee to bless them, to make them under- 
stand Thy divine Providence and to make 
them understand that without Thee, we 
could not do anything. 


Make them look up to Thee for guid- 
ance and for wisdom, because no matter 
how wise we may be in worldly things, 
we are never wise enough in divine 
things; and unless Thou shedst upon us 
the grace of Thy divine spirit, we can 
never hope to make any progress in our 
lives here, as a foundation for our lives 
hereafter. 


This we ask Thee in the name of the 
Father, and of Thy Son, and of Thy 
Holy Spirit, the Holy Ghost. AMEN. 


Pastor, St. 


[2 appears that the secret tof 
accounts receivable has been ioe fraud- 
wlent and void by the United States Su- 
preme Court on May 25, 1925, in the case 
of Wallace Benedict, Receiver vs. Ratner. 
The National Association of Credit Men 
is issuing a special bulletin, prepared by 
its counsel, W. R. Montgomery, on this 
important decision. 
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F. E. Von Bargen of the Corn Products 

Refining Company, 17 Battery Place, 

New York, writes: “While riding in a 

taxi in Washington the week during the 

N. A. C. M. Convention, I picked up a 

camera which might possibly belong to 
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one of the delegates from out of town. 
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ERSONAL: A reader in the instru- 
ment line recently asked the Cebit 
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If he will communicate with the editor 
he will hear — to his advantage. 
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—— Moran, Cushing and Schutz 
kindly supplied the photographs on 
pages 27 and 29 
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Weak Link 


LMOST every industry requires 
one or more hazardous manufac- 
turing processes. Such processes, un- 
less properly protected, form a “weak 
link” in the chain of fire prevention 
and are usually reflected in the insur- 
ance premium applying to the property 
as a whole. 

Defects of this sort are often found 
where a plant has grown by stages. 
Old units, long out of date, are allowed 
still to carry some of the burden of 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


production. Hidden away by sur- 
rounding construction that dwarfs 
their size, they are forgotten by every- 


one except the insurance rate maker. 


Our Policyholders are entitled to, 
and hundreds have received, expert 
service on Fire Prevention. We 
would be glad to show you how our 


Engineers can co-operate to reduce the 
possibility of fire—with, perhaps, a 
material saving in your insurance rates. 


IOWA 
TENIX 


EARMERS 
FIDELITY- 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York,NY. | 
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When the Chief’s Away 


\ 7 ACATION for the head of an organized busi- 
ness or of a department would be worth while 
if its only benefit was to show whether or not 

the work has gone along smoothly in his absence. 


John Backard, department chief, has a muddled 
vision of the objectives of his department and the 
personnel and equipment needed in it; or lacks the 
courage to demand an adequate corps of assistants ; or 
undertakes to do personally too great a proportion of 
the work; or has deluded himself into thinking that 
a fully trained understudy for himself is a menace 
to his own progress. 


Backard is cursed during the greater part of his 
vacation with worry over what may be (and probably 
is) happening back in the office. When he returns he 
finds that his department has either come to a stand- 
still or is in a snarl that will need weeks of unravelling. 


Richard Forrard knows exactly what is required 
of the department of which he is chief. He has al- 
ready tested the capacity of his right-hand man by 
the administration of increasing doses of responsibility. 


Forrard, during his vacation, is able to forget busi- 
ness. He comes back, full of ozone, to a smoothly 
running department in which loyalty or disloyalty, 
brains or boneheadedness are easily detected. He is 
better able than ever to improve the department’s 
work and qualify himself for enlarged responsibilities. 


Not only the people under him, but:the chief him- 
self, are undergoing a test when the chief’s away. 


Tran han. 


Editor 
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Lest it should jam! 


The rope holding the asbestos curtain of a theatre is wound around a 
cleat in such a manner that it is easy to cast loose in case of fire. 

But just in case it should jam, a knife is chained beside it. One slash 
from the knife and the curtain falls. The knife is the extra precaution 
that makes safety doubly sure. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company offers you a similar knife in the 
form of fire prevention service. No matter how fire-proof the construction 
of your plant maybe, no matter how carefully placed your extinguishers, or 
how conscientious your watchmen or your workmen, an inspection by the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company’s fire prevention engineers will add that 
last necessary measure of safety. These engineers will probably uncover a 
number of little defects in your fire fighting equipment which you will 
wish to remedy immediately. They are simple things, for most part, that 
involve no great expenditure, but their neglect may contribute to the 
origin or spread of fire. 

Ask your local Hartford agent to tell you more about this fire preven- 
tion service. He is the best equipped man in your community to guide 
you in all matters of insurance. Or write direct to 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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The Cornerstone of Credit 


How University Training Prepares For Life Work 


By William Mather Lewis 


President, George Washington University. 
From Address at the 30th Annual Convention, National Association oi Credit Men 


T is the duty of the university to lay 

cornerstones. Before we can do this 

intelligently we must know what sort 

of structure is to be above. In this 
instance we must understand the history 
and the needs of the modern system of 
credit, if the educational institutions of 
the country are to be of real service in 
connection with the great enterprise which 
you represent. 

Hildebrand, one of the fathers of eco- 
nomic thought, has classified the evolu- 
tion of economic society from the view- 
point of methods of exchange, and has 
divided it into three main periods. 

The first stage was that of “Barter 
economy,” in which men traded one com- 
modity for another. As long as men of 
equal intelligence and integrity carried on 
this system, it worked fairly well. When 
such was not the case, the lack of es- 
tablished values made it easy for the 
clever to fleece the unwary, as was the 
case when the Indians gave up the Island 
of Manhattan. It was also inconvenient 
for the purchaser always to have a cow 
or a sack of grain about him when one 
of these commodities was the going price 
for the robe which he had set his heart 
upon. 

Conditions such as these forced the sec- 
ond stage of economic development, 
known as “money economy,” by which a 
standard representation of value was set 
up. At first this money system was ex- 
ceedingly elemental. The North Ameri- 
can Indian used shells of the same size 
and quality strung together, called wam- 
pum. Joseph’s brethren appeared before 
him in Egypt and offered in exchange for 
food rings of metal. Gradually from 
these crude beginnings there was built 
up a more scientific currency system, 
stabilized by central authority. The in- 
creased efficiency which resulted is obvi- 
ous. And it is important to note that 
although it is generally agreed that a 
mere fiat money system is unworkable, 
that as Russia and Germany have dem- 
onstrated, it requires something more 
than a printing press to make money, still 
any sound monetary system depends not 
only upon the specie reserves behind it, but 
upon a common confidence in its sound- 
ness. 

The third development, that of “Credit 
economy,” is based upon this element of 
confidence. This is the stage in which we 
are living and in which we have built up 
our great modern business structure. It 
is not the place here to go into a de- 
tailed statement of the various types of 
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credit which have been evolved, the credit 
which revolves about our money and bank- 
ing system, particularly our Federal Re- 
serve System, the credit extended by busi- 
ness and industrial organizations to in- 
dividuals, and the complicated and inter- 
esting field of international credit. 

The matter which I have been called 
upon to discuss is the preparation of the 
youth of our land to enter with intelli- 
gence and helpfulness into this era of 
credit economy. And right here let me 
emphasize the distinction which the edu- 
cational world and the business world as 
well, should make between education and 
training. I have not infrequently heard 
this plaint expressed by college alumni, 
that in practical life they have never used 
a thing which they learned in college. 
As the thing they should have learned in 
college was not so much marketable in- 
formation as mental control and resource- 
fulness, their criticism is a boomerang 
striking not the institution at which it is 
aimed, but their own devoted heads. Lit- 
tle, the chemical engineer, has defined the 
elements which the college gives when he 
defines the scientific man as one having 
the simplicity to wonder, the ability to 
question, the power to generalize and the 
capacity to apply. In other words, our 
contribut'on, as Payson Sm’th had pointed 


out, is not so much teaching men what teu 
think as it is teaching them how to think. 
In discussing this point with Professor 
Donaldson, head of our Department of 
Commerce at George Washington Uni- 
versity, he said in substance: 

“It seems probable that there is a good 
deal of m‘sunderstanding of wie cuilege 
by the business men and of business by 
some of our college people. To overcome 
this a good many colleges and universities 
have inaugurated courses that offer more 
vocational training, and much that has 
been done is not altogether fortunate. In 
the last analysis, it is not the function of 
the university to teach future business 
men the tricks of the trade, to drill young 
people in clerical routine which later wull 
have to be relearned or even unlearned. 
There can be no academic substitute for 
experience in the minutae of business. It 
is rather the function of the university to 
give the students of commerce a thorough 
education ini the fundamental principles, 
facts and processes of business life, in or- 
der that they will be more useful citizens 
and capable of larger successes in business 
life. To some extent our system of high- 
er education is undergoing a re-formation 
along these lines and the true purpose of 
commercial education will doubtless be- 
come gradually crystallized.” 

This statement, it seems to me, is emi- 
nently sound. It would, for instance, be 
difficult for the university to turn out 
trained credit men. I am advised that 
the training for this important career as 
practiced by some of our largest commer- 
cial organizations is essentially this: 
Young men of good general education are 
placed in the credit department and given 
clerical work which will enable them dur- 
ing their spare moments to learn some- 
thing about accounting, letter writing and 
credits. These boys start at the bottom 
of the department, and their duties are 
to answer inquiries received from other 
houses. In answering they have to look 
over the ledger accounts to ascertain the 
amount owing by a customer, -the high- 
est credit extended at any one time and 
how the customer pays his bills. They 
also assort the day’s collection correspond- 
ence, and reading some of the letters, be- 
come familiar with the way in which cred- 
it letters are written by credit men. They 
also assemble the information that comes 
in on accounts that are under investigation 
by the credit men. At the first oppor- 
tunity they are advanced to the position 
of junior credit men. During this period 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Future of Agriculture 


Farmers’ Immediate Outlook Favorable 


By David Friday 


Director of Research, National Transportation Institute, Washington, D. C. 


HE attempt to look into the future 

of American agriculture has been 

a favorite pastime for more than 

four years now. At present it is 
particularly timely for two reasons. The 
immediate future for the rest of this year 
is probably the most important factor for 
the determination of business conditions 
in the United States. Whenever the con- 
versation among economists and financiers 
runs upon the question of the business 
outlook, the first query that arises is with 
respect to agricultural purchasing power 
during the coming autumn. If that is 
large, then together with our big building 
program and with the prospects of 
European demand for raw material, we 
will have a ground swell of demand which 
will carry business through the autumn 
at high speed. The farmer above all other 
groups in the community has unsatisfied 
wants. He paid debts last year, but this 
year he will buy goods if he has the 
money with which to translace his wants 
into effective demard. 


The second rea.>»n for discussing this 
subject is that the dire prediction that 
agriculture is decaying in America is still 
abroad in the lan‘. It has broken out again 
only lately. If ic is true, then surely we 
need to bestir ourselves and do something 
about it that we have not done yet. If it is 
not true, then it is time we were ceasing 
this sort of hysterical revival meeting talk. 
What, then, is the outlook, both for the 
immediate future of agriculture and for 
the long run in America? 


It is fortunate that we are able to dis- 
cuss agriculture on the basis of prices for 
farm products which are once more in 
balance with other commodities as that 
term is understood nowadays. When we 
speak of a balanced price situation, we 
refer commonly to the relative situation 
between agriculture and other prices which 
prevailed in 1913. It should be roted in 
passing that that situation was more fa- 
vorable to the farmer than had prevailed 
for the greater part of the history of this 
country. It is that favorable balance of 
prices which has once more been restored 
by the events of the last year. I spoke io 
this body on the outlook for agriculture 
in June a year ago at Buffalo. At the be- 
ginning of that week the closing price 
for July wheat futures in the Chicago 
market was $1.04. It was this same week 
in June,* but this year the price is $1.64. 
The average price of wheat at the farm 
in May last year was $0.97, as reported 
by the Department of Agricultuie. This 
year it was $1.49, and in May, 1913, it had 
teen $0.82, as shown in the Department’s 
publication, “The Agricultural Situation.” 
Wheat prices are 55 per cent above a year 
ago and 82 per cent above 1913. Hogs 
were selling at $6.68 in May of last year; 
they were-$10.78 this year, and they will 
rise much higher. Cotton at the farm 
was 23 cents this May, as'against 28 cents 
last, and as against less than 12 cents in 
May, 1913. Wool is 37 cents, as against 17 

* Dr. Friday delivered this address on June 12, 


1925, at the Annual’ Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men at Washington. 
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in 1913. Lambs are $12 per huncred, as 
against $7.17 in 1913 and $8.14 in May of 
last year. Corn is $1.07 this year, as 
against 78 cents last year and 59 cents in 
May of 1913. 


We are frequently told that these are 
only prices, and that the important thing 
is the money the farmer gets. We are re- 
minded that the price of corn is high be- 
cause the crop is short. This is true, but 
the crop of corn for 1924 was almost ex- 
actly the same as it was for 1913. The 
comparative figures are  2,437,000,000 
bushels last year, as against 2,447,000,000 
in 1913. It should be borne in mind in 
making these comparisons with 1913 that 
that was a year of unusually small crops. 
Not only were the crops short, but the 
production of live stock, both cattle and 
hogs, was going through one of those 
cycles of small production which always 
bring high prices. Of this I shall have 
more to say later. The small production of 
that year was one of the reasons for the 
high prices which prevailed. When we are 
comparing the prices of 1925 with those 
of 1913 as a base, we have selected a base 
year in which the farmer’s output was 
small. A truer comparative picture of 1924 
as against the earlier year is presented by 
the value of farm products, excluding 
crops fed to livestock. This figure was 
$7,886,000,000 for 1913; in 1924 it was 
$12,404,000,000. 


Low Prices For Beef Cattle 


What is the outlook for purchasing pow- 
er during 1925? The darkest spot in the 
picture during this past year has been the 
price of cattle. Beef cattle are still only 
slightly above the prices of 1913. This is 
due in part to the fact that they were ab- 
normally high in the years:just preceding 


the war. But even after allowance is made 
for that fact they are so low as to be 
out of balance with other farm prices and 
with the things which the cattle grower 
must buy. But this situation is sure to be 
righted in the course of the next six 
months. The nature of the livestock in- 
dustry is such that there are bound to be 
wide fluctuations in prices caused by the 
great variation in the number of cattle 
which come to market in the different 
cycles of livestock production. The last 
three years have seen low prices for beef 
cattle because of the great numbers which 
have been sent to the market for slaughter. 
The increase from 1913 to 1924 was 37 
per cent for cattle and 159 per cent for 
calves. That number will be much less 
during the next three or four years. Asa 
result, prices will rise, just as they did in 
the years 1912 to 1914. As the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture puts it in one of its 
recent publications, “One of these days 
the cattle industry will find itself definitely 
on the upgrade, following which the coun- 
try will become concerned over the cattle 
shortage in about eight years. Such are the 
cycles of cattle production and prices.” 


The shortage of hogs is one of the out- 
standing features of the present agricul- 
tural situation. Their price has already 
risen considerably, but this summer will 
see hogs on the Chicago market at $15 
per hundred repeatedly. High prices for 
pork will continue throughout the next 
year. This will help beef prices, because 
it will remove the competition of cheap 
pork. In short, the beef cattle industry will 
have its innings in the matter of price re- 
covery during the next few years, just 
as the wheat grower did last year, and as 
the cotton planter did during the two 
years last past. 


The outlook is for a short crop of 
wheat. With our reduced stocks in this 
country it is likely that our production 
will be barely sufficient to meet our do- 
mestic demand. Both the Canadian and 
the European crop outlook is good. Yet 
it is a safe prediction that the price for 
American wheat will average not far from 
$1.75 in the Chicago market for this year’s 
crop. Despite the shorter crop of this year, 
the farmers will realize for their wheat 
about the same amount of actual cash that 


_ they got last year. The farmer is threshing 


his wheat this year at a time when prices 
are already high. Last year the farm price 
during threshing time was hardly above 
$1.15. This year the market is starting 
thirty cents higher. 


Farmers’ Income Probably Larger 


There is every prospect that the farm- 
er’s income this year will be larger than 
last. It was thé revival of his purchasing 
power which gave industry its upturn in 
the fall of 1924. The continuance of 
agricultural prosperity will serve to main- 
tain the situation this autumn. 


The immediate outlook for the future 
of agriculture is therefore favorable. 
What are the prospects for agricultural 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Part You Can Play 


Government Needs Co-operation from Credit Men 


By William J. Donovan 


United States Assistant Attorney General 


From Address at 30th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


HE very existence of an organiza- 

tion such as the National Associa- 

tion of Credit Men emphasizes how 

important a factor is “credit” in 
the economic life of modern society. 


When we pause to consider the origin 


of credit, we then realize that it has come 


only with the advance of civilization; that 
it is a product of civilization. 

It is probably safe to say that in primi- 
tive communities, credit was unknown. 
Their method of doing business was by 
barter. The lion’s skin was traded for 
the war club. That terminated the par- 
ticular business transaction. In the de- 
velopment of the human race it 
took a long time to reach the 
point where men could trust one 
another. It was the beginning of 
a new era in business when that 
moment arrived where men, in- 
stead of insisting upon spot set- 
tlement, were willing to deliver 
goods~teday and to accept. pay- 
ment tomorrow. 

But with indebtedness came 
new difficulties. In early times, 
and indeed within almost recent 
times, debt had about it a certain 
stigma of crime. The honest 
debtor who could not pay, as 
well as the fraudulent debtor 
who would not pay, were treated 
alike. Early law evidences its in- 
ability to distinguish between the 
innocent and the fraudulent 
debtor; both were treated with 
great severity. The law of the 
Twelve Tables enacted as the 
statute law of Rome in the year 
459 B. C., provided the method 
by which a creditor should deal 
with his debtor. Execution for 
debt was levied against the per- 
son of the debtor, not against 
his property. When he failed in 
payment, the debtor passed into 
the power of his creditor, who 
could cast him into chains and 
who, after the lapse of sixty 
days if no one came forward to 
buy his release, could regard him 
as his slave and could either kill 
him or sell him. Indeed, the law 
provided that if several creditors had claims 
upon one and the same debtor, they could 
cut the debtor into pieces, and so careful 
was the law of the rights of the creditor 
that it specifically provided that a mistake 
in the division in no wise prejudiced their 
rights. In those days, you see, they di- 
vided the bankrupt himself and not his 
estate, and I have no doubt that when we 
find Shakespeare’s Shylock standing on 
the letter of his bond and insisting on 
his dividends, not from Antonio’s assets 
but from Antonio’s body, the idea of the 
pound of flesh was founded upon the 
tradition of that ancient Roman law. 
The law of the year 239 B. C. was 


hailed as a great reform when it forbade 
creditors to whip their debtors or to keep 
them in the stocks. But the right of 
imprisonment still remained. And it is 
interesting to note that the first really 
modern bankruptcy statute was enacted by 
Julius Caesar and in his name—the lex 
Julia. And for the first time the debtor 
was allowed to escape imprisonment by 
making a voluntary surrender of his 
goods, and the name: which he gave to 
that surrender “cessio Bonorum” is still 
found in the law of Louisiana today. 

A consideration of an analysis of the 
word “bankruptcy” itself .is not uninter- 
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esting. It is derived from the financial 
institutions of ancient Rome. Every 
banker or merchant had a bench (bancus) 
or counter which constituted his office, 
and when he became insolvent, it was 
broken up as a sign that he or his firm 
was out of. business. 


Sixteen hundred years after Caesar’s 
bankruptcy statute, came the first corre- 
sponding provision in the Common Law in 
England, but even the law of England 
failed to recognize the difference between 
the innocent and the fraudulent debtor, 
and imprisonment for debt, even when no 
fraud was involved, remained possible in 
that country until 1869. 


It was a long and painful process in 
the growth of civilization to finally arrive 
at the modern conception of a debt as that 
which is not necessarily a crime, and that 
a debtor is a person that is not necessarily 
a criminal. And that the mere fact that 
he cannot pay, no longer means that he 
must go to jail. But that modern idea 
which was intended as a shield for the 
innocent, is used too often as a weapon 
by the guilty. Today, in order to obtain 
punishment for a fraudulent debtor, fraud 
must be established; devious expedient 
must be traced down; legal proof must 
be adduced and the prosecuting forces of 
the country must be alert if the 
community is to be protected. 


Now, here is the part you can 
play. After the crime has been 
committed, it is difficult to ob- 
tain proof. Commercial fraud is 
particularly hard to trace. The 
prosecuting forces of the gov- 
ernment are not large enough or 
sufficiently equipped to properly 
deal with the detection and pro- 
secution of frauds arising out of 
business transactions. It must go 
for assistance to you men who 
have an intimate and detailed 
knowledge of business. I have 
been interested in reading over 
your plan for credit protection. 
I have been impressed by your 
efforts to meet what you call a 
commercial plague. I am certain 
that in every community a Dis- 
trict Attorney who knows his 
business will welcome your as- 
sistance. But the use of the 
word “plague” suggests a more 
important function that you can 
perform, and that is that the 
credit man should be the agent 
of prevention. If he does that job 
effectively he will no longer need 
to be the agent of prosecution. 
The prosecuting attorney cannot 
fill the preventive role. His busi- 
ness commences only after the 
crime has been committed. 

I understand that you main- 
tain in ail of the important busi- 
ness centers of the country, 
credit exchange bureaus. These can 
exert great influence in urging the 
adoption of proper business methods,— 
if no other than to establish the impor- 
tance of keeping books of account. To 
the henest merchant, there could be noth- 
ing but advantage; to the Government 
gteater facility in the collection of rev- 
enue from income tax sources; and to the 
crook who kept books because he had to 
follow the custom of the community—con- 
cealment of assets would be made more 
difficult. 

I wonder too, if it is beyond the bounds 
of possibility that these bureaus should 


(Continued on page 25) 





Credit’ men, make unlawful practices unfashionable ! 
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Economic Self-Government 


Better than Business Dependent upon Government 


In presenting Secretary Hoover to the 
Thirtteth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, Presi- 
dent Elkus of San Francisco expressed 
his pride in the fact that this great Sec- 
retary of Commerce is a Californian. 
Mr. Hoover said: 


R. CHAIRMAN and My 

Friends: I feel rather inclined 

to comment on your President's 

introduction. Some of you, 
perhaps know the occasion of the funeral 
when the presiding minister asked if 
there was any one who had any further 
remarks to make about the de- 
ceased, and some_ gentleman, 
after a little hesitation, arose 
and said, “If there is nothing to 
be said in regard to the deceased, 
I will now speak on the subject 
of California.” 

I am very proud to have the 
privilege of welcoming you on 
behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are giving you a 
warm welcome. We have done 
the best we could for you. 


I especially take interest in 
this association and a great deal 
of pride in it on account of its 
four years of fine co-operation 
with the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department in this 
last few years had set about to 
do what it could in the improve- 
ment of American business 
through co-operation with busi- 
ness itself, with the aspiration 
that the correction of business, 
that the lifting of the ethics and 
character in American business 
was a service that should be per- 
formed by business itself. There- 
fore, this Association has made 
a peculiar appeal to us in that 
it desires that we should estab- 
lish self-government in the 
United States, not through its 
traditional democratic means, but 
by_self-government in industry. 

Your Association has one of 
the greatest responsibilities in 
its membership of any associa- 
tion that I know of, for it is you 
who determine to so large a de- 
gree to whom the flow of credit 
shall be directed, and the management of 
credit in our country has become one of 
the forces, if not the dominant force in 
the constructive movement of business. 


Improving Credit Practice 


_ Now by way of improving credit prac- 
tice in our country, we have, I believe, 
about three methods: 

The first is the extension of credit 
to good people. The second is the re- 
fusal of credit to unreliable and incom- 
petent people. And the third is jail for 
the bad people. 

And your Association performs all 
_ three of those functions. 

It is fundamental that we should main- 





By Herbert Hoover 


Secretary of Commerce 


tain credit based on character. You know 
that as well as I know it, that character 
is not only a large part of a credit 
risk, but the maintenance of character as 
a basis of credit is a stimulant to the en- 
tire nation. To the proper individual it 
is a chance for him to start in a useful 
career, who might otherwise be unable to 
start such a career, by the elimination of 
those who are undeserving. It places a 
premium on character. Your Association, 
and your membership, more than any 
other profession in our business fabric, 
has the obligation and the opportunity to 
give this emphasis to character in business. 
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Now there is a small proportion of 
criminals in every country. I believe there 
are less in the United States than in any 
other place; but they have larger oppor- 
tunities because the country is a country 
of larger opportunities. They are the 
sort of destructive insects that infest the 
commercial fabric—the sort banditti of 
commerce, and there is no greater service 
that can be performed today than a re- 
lentless pursuit of them. Aside from the 
punishment of evil, it is of enormous 
economic importance. 


No Worse Waste Than Frauds 


I am one of those who, in season and 
out of season, preach the elimination of 


waste in our production and distribution 
system. I don’t know of any worse waste 
than that which comes from commercial 
frauds. It is an economic waste as well 
as a moral waste because bad debts are 
a real item in the production cost of every 
institution in the United States. 

The consumer does}not need to believe 
because he deals with an honest man that 
he is not penalized for dishonesty, be- 
cause the total cost of dishonesty is levied 
upon the whole, and in the reduction of 
the bad debts waste you are making a 
definite and distinct contribution to 
lowering the costs of living. I wish to 
give every support of the De- 
partment of Commerce in your 
renewed campaign to make 
credit fraud the most dangerous 
of all the professions in the 
United States. 

And the fact that we are here 
and that you are giving em- 
phasis to this phase of commerce 
should not be distorted into a 
feeling that our people are not 
as moral or are more immoral 
than any other. It is indeed but 
a small fraction who indulge in 
these practices, important as it 
may be. I am one of those who 
believe in the substratum of in- 
herent honesty, the fine strain 
of 3ervice and kindliness in our 
citizenship. 

The broad volume of goods 
and services that daily flows 
through the land would cease 
instantly were it not for the dis- 
tinct dependency of our people 
on the moral responsibility of 
the men who labor in the shops 
and farms, and the men who 
conduct production and distribu- 
tion; and there is no service in 
America that is a greater serv- 
ice than to maintain this con- 
fidence in our commercial fabric. 


Booms Are Dangerous 


There is a service in which 
your Association has taken in- 
terest and one which I believe 
becomes of increasing import- 
ance—that gives you an oppor- 
tunity to become one of the 
stabilizing instituticns of the 
country. You are able tc note the 
approach of periods of inflation and 
overexpansion probably earlier than 
any other group of men in the United 
States. There are times when men of 
good character, in days of universal op- 
timism, take to large risk. And when 
these periods accumulate over the whole 
Nation, we have the development of the 
most dangerous of things that can happen 
to our whole business fabric. Nothing 
is more disastrous to our people than a 
boom. Booms are made of inflation and 
overexpansion and relaxed effort and ex- 
travagance, and they are inevitably paid 
for in a slump. And a slump brings 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Education and Economics 
The N. A. C. M. Serves Members and Non-Members 


By Eugene S. Elkus 


The Elkus Company, San Francisco 


Report of the President, 1924-25, National Association of Credit Men 


NE year ago at Buffalo you hon- 

ored me by electing me President 

of this splendid organization. Dur- 

ing my incumbency in office I 
have tried to utilize for the benefit of 
our Association such knowledge and in- 
formation as may have come to me dur- 
ing my activity im Credit Association 
work covering a period of a quarter of 
a century. I will not enter into detail 
regarding the activities of the Associa- 
tion for the past year for the reason 
that these details will be submitted to 
you by the various committee chairmen 
during the Convention. I desire, however, 
to pay tribute to those who have so ably 
served our cause. 


Board. of Directors 


The members at large are particularly 
fortunate in having such representative 
men on their Board as it has been my 
pleasure to work with during the past 
year. I am deeply indebted to them for 
the constructive suggestions, valuable 
advice and counsel they have given and 
the activity they have shown generally 
for the benefit of the Association. These 
Directors have given freely of their time 
and knowledge to the end that our As- 
sociation has benefited considerably. 1 
have attended Board meetings in other 
organizations, but I have never before 
found such sincere interest shown; such 
outspoken opinions expressed or such 
constructive work accomplished. Every 
division of our work was analyzed; com- 
parisons were made with previous years; 
definite and logical conclusions were 
drawn and policies determined. 


Committee 


As you know, there are in the Asso- 
ciation many committees. These com- 
mittees are essential to the progress of 
an organization as large as ours and the 
achievements to date speak volumes for 
those on these committees and are a 
tribute to the efficient work they have 
performed. 


Local Associations 


In the past year it has been my privi- 
lege to visit with a number of local as- 
sociations and communicate with all of 
them. I was much impressed with their 
work; the personnel comprising the Di- 
rectorate and the general membership of 
the Association. Each has its own pe- 
culiar problems and the Board of Di- 
rectors must of necessity be keen business 
executives in order to sucessfully work 
out their problems. I am convinced that 
the Officers and Directors of the local 
Associations, who I feel confident reflect 
the spirit of the membership, are striv- 
ing in many ways to further the National 
Association’s laudable purposes. It was 
very gratifying to me to be received so 
cordially as National President in the 
different cities I visited. I do not, how- 
ever, take this as a compliment to me, 
personally, but as a tribute to our Nation- 
al Association. 


Membership 


While splendid efforts have been made 
to increase our membership we have not 
yet attained the number of members just- 
ified by our contribution to the business 
world. While we do not desire a mem- 
bership from any business concern whose 
moral standard is below par, yet we must 
not forget that our work is educational 
as well as economic, and that we can do 
more for eligible business institutions 
where they are within our ranks than 
we could do otherwise. Possibly some 
of our local Associations may feel that 
a limited select membership is preferable 
to a larger more general membership. I, 
however, am convinced that increased co- 
operation through a larger membership 
is of greater benefit to all. 

The National Association is doing con- 
structive and protective work not only 
for its members, but also for the benefit 
of every business institution. Obviously, 
therefore, it is only fair and just that 
every commercial and financial organ- 
ization of any importance should join 
our association and thereby pay its share 
of the: expense. 


Educational and Economic 


Our Association’s work is educational 
and economic. We will render increased 
service to the commerce of the Nation 
by the continued development of these 
two channels of endeavor. We must 
judge the progress of this Association by 
our advancement in the various divisions 
of this work. 


Credit Education 


Mr. Herbert Hoover recently said, “The 
Credit managers of the Country are our 
second line of defense, the banks being 
first.” When the leaders of our Nation 


. 


stress the importance of the Credit Man- ~ 


ager’s position in commerce it behooves 
us as an organization to maintain the 
highest possible standard and educate the 
Country so they will not be found lack- 
ing in time of. need. Our Education- 
Research department including the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit, National and 
Local publications, National and State 
Confgrences, local meetings and lectures 
are all avenues of instructive endeavor. 
They have changed the old manner of 
credit granting to the scientific and highly 
developed procedure which prevails to- 
day. Our educational activities have 
shown fine progress; our National publi- 
cations, notably the Crepir MOonrtTHLy, 
great improvement. 


Interchange Bureaus 


Our Interchange Bureaus have per- 
formed an important part in providing the 
information for the scientific handling of 
credit. The Credit Managers of the coun- 
try have come to realize that this De- 
partment of the Association is one that 
renders tangible service and they are 
making heavy demands upon the De- 


partment for reports. There has been 
an expansion in our Interchange Bureau 
work during the year and decidedly in- 
creased efficiency. This also applies. to 
our Foreign Credit Department. 


Adjustment Bureaus 


Through the Adjustment Bureaus of 
our Association a tremendous saving to 
business has been effected through the 
co-operative handling of insolvent and 
embarrassed debtors. Owing to their 
economical and improved method of hand- 
ling matters pertaining to extensions and 
insolvencies the Adjustment Bureaus 
have handled an increased volume of 
business in the past year and their work 
as a whole has shown improvement. Our 
goal is to further improve and standard- 
ize our many Adjustment Bureau units 
that there may be a more co-operative 
spirit engendered and even better service 
rendered to all creditors. 


Investigation and Prosecution 


Our Association has for many years 
cperated an Investigation and Prosecution 
Department and has successfully prose- 
cuted great numbers of fraudulent debt- 
ors. This Department has _ recovered 
concealed property of immense value. 
Appreciating the necessity of increased 
funds to carry on this important work, 
the Board of Directors conceived a plan 
to raise a special fund which would in- 
sure for the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Department an amount adequate to 
their needs. The campaign to raise this 
fund was launched April 20, 1925, and 
fifteen of the principal cities in the East 
were asked through their local Associa- 
tions to raise $1,000,000. Mr. W. H. 
Pouch, one of your Directors, and Pres- 
ident of the New York Association, was 
selected as Chairman of the Campaign 
Committee. The amount raised thus far 
is conclusive evidence of how remark- 
ably well he and his committe, as well as 
the committees in the different key cities, 
have done their work. 


Legislation 


No organization has been a greater 
power for good in connection with legis- 
lative work than our Association. We have 
placed on the statute books many neces- 
sary laws to safeguard credits and at 
the same time we have successfully op- 
posed the enactment of laws inimical to 
business interests and contrary to sound 
business principles. Much has been ac- 
complished in this division during the 
year. 


Finance 
I am pleased to state that our Treas- 
urer’s report shows a net gain for the 
fiscal year. 


National Office 


I would feel derelict in my duty if ] 
did not pay a high tribute to the very 
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efficient work that our Executive Man- 
ager, Mr. J. H. Tregoe, has done during 
the past year. In addition to carrying on 
the many burdens imposed upon him in 
Association matters, he has for the past 
six weeks devoted practically night and 
day to the cause of raising the Prosecu- 
tion Fund mentioned. He has visited 
many cities and has made strong appeals 
for the support of this cause which have 
been of material assistance in raising the 
fund. 

During the year I met with the de- 
partment heads of the National Office, 
all of them ardent and enthusiastic work- 
ers; men of high caliber and unusually 
solicitous for the welfare of our organ- 
ization. From these conferences I feel 
that many ideas and suggestions were 


rounded out that have increased the ser- 
vice of the National Association to its 
members. I also found in the National 
Office earnest and enthusiastic service 
being rendered by the entire staff. 

Analyzing our Association, department 
by department, I find that there has been 
general progress throughout the organ- 
ization. It is a noteworthy fact that since 
our last annual meeting we have opened 
an office in Chicago which is known as 
the Central Division office of the National 
Association and we have leased space 
in San Francisco where the Western 
Division Office will be opened the latter 
part of this month. Visualize if you will 
our National Association with its offices 
reaching from Ocean to Ocean. 

A sad note comes into my report at this 
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time in the recollection of the untimely 
passing of our friend and co-worker, 
Mr. Charles H. Woodworth, who for 
some years successfully managed our Ad- 
justment Bureau Department. He was 
called Home on December 26, 1924, and 
his passing was a great loss not only to 
his family and friends, but to our Asso- 
ciation and to his Country. 

In closing I again desire to express my 
appreciation of the hearty co-operation 
and support given me by the Officers, 
Directors and National Committees; to 
thank the many members for their friend- 
ly letters of encouragement, advice and 
offers of assistance; and to acknowledge 
with thanks, the splendid co-operation 
wh'ch has been given to me by Mr. J. H. 
Tregoe and his staff of associates. 


Safety Paper In Business 


Well Established as a Precautionary Measure 


HECKS form—according to the 
Comptroller of Currency and 
other authorities—about 95 per 
cent of the currency of the coun- 

try. Could a stronger argument for their 
protection be advanced than this? Check 
alteration is as vital a matter—even more 
so than counterfeiting. One of the 
methods witely advocated for protecting 
checks is the use of “safety paper.’ 

While the late George G. Williams, 
President of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York, is reported to have said 
that “the time will come, no doubt, when 
all checks drawn on plain paper will be 
regarded with suspicion,” many do not 
understand just what “safety paper” is, 
nor how it protects checks. Others 
question its efficaciousness. It will be the 
purpose of this article to state, without 
intended partiality, in a non-technical 
manner, the function of “safety paper” in 
general and how well various kinds live 
up to their purpose. 

In the United States “safety paper” is 
a trade term meaning any paper which has 
been chemically treated, or the surface of 
which has been lithographed with sen- 
sitive inks. In Canada and, I believe, in 
England, the term “safety paper” is re- 
stricted to its original meaning of chem- 
ically treated paper. Lithograph papers 
are called pantagraphs (printed all over) 
and are sold as such. This seems to be 
the better terminology since it avoids all 
confusion in the mind of the buyer. It 
also seems fairer to the original coiner 
of the term “safety paper” who, as a New 
York paper man, introduced this product 
to the market fifty-three years ago. 


The principle of -all so-called “safety 
paper” is that the ink used in writing a 
check will so blend with the chemical 
ingredients of the paper that it will be 
impossible to remove one without remov- 
ing the tint of the check. When chem- 
icals, knife or eraser are applied the color 
of the check which comes off with the ink 
leaves a tell-tale white spot. “Safety 
paper,” to give full protection, must be 
so made that the chemical erasing fluid 
will ‘‘spread” when brought in contact 
with the check’s surface. This is im- 
portant because check alterations are us- 
ually made with very light touches of a 
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clean pen dipped in chemicals. Should 
the erasure fail to spread, the white or 
discolored spot shown will be so minute. 
that it can be successfully covered up 


by the pen-strokes inserted. 


Pantagraph checks are simply paper 
which has been lithographed with inks 
which are mixed so as to be highly sensi- 
tive. Their greatest fault is inherent in 
the process and in the fact that air and 
time may set the inks so as to render 
them non-reactive to chemicals. The 
writer has found pantagraph checks 
practically free from reaction when 
chemical eraser was applied. Theoret- 
ically, this applies to all pantagraph pa- 
per. Practically, there are a number of 
companies whose product has reached a 
high grade of excellence and whose line 
of pantagraph “safety paper” almost in- 


_variably gives good reactions. 


Pantagraphs have the merit of permit- 
ting of a special design to be incorporated 
on the face of one’s check. One’s trade 
mark can also be reproduced on both 
front and back of checks, right side up. 
This form of safety paper is customarily 
sold in the form of made up checks ra- 
ther than in reams. 


Genuine “safety paper,” (that is, chem- 
ically treated paper) offers greater pro- 
tection if only from the standpoint of not 
being affected by either air or time. Fur- 
thermore, specifications for quality for 
“safety paper” as indicated by brand 
names, may be made in advance in order 
to secure uniformity, whereas a panta- 
graphic tint may be applied to any grade 
of paper. 

There are, needless to say, various pro- 
cesses for making “safety paper.” Most 
of them are good. There is one that, from 
the standpoint of sheer safety, may be said 
to be the best. But this process is sub- 
ject to influences of air, and discolora- 
tion may result. It is not, therefore, con- 
sidered practical by many manufacturers 
and most makers of “safety paper” only 
use this process on special order. “Safety 
paper” may be had with individual trade 
marks incorporated in the paper. This 
stock is delivered only to authorized 
agents of the owner of the trade mark 
and is an effective guard against coun- 


terfeiting. Different quality of papers 
may be used, all possessing the same 
chemical properties. 


It is often asked whether the white or 
discolored spots made on “safety paper” 
by erasures cannot be retinted, matching 
the body of the check. The probabilities 
are that a clever man, with much patience, 
might accomplish it. The impracticality 
of such a thing may at best be forced home 
however, aby stating that the best known 
lines of “safety paper” are tinted with a 
blend of two colors. Even experts 
would have their work cut out for them 
to re-create this blend without making a 
very suspicious looking check. 

The answer to the question, “Does 
safety paper really protect?” may be 
found in the fact that a number of com- 
panies are successfully engaged in the 
manufacture of this product. It is used 
for many things besides checks, such as 
postal money orders, interline railway 
tckets, United Profit Sharing Coupons, 
trade acceptances, deeds, wills, notes and 
many other documents. Would these 
companies continue to enjoy prosperous 
existence—and would they retain, year 
after year, their customers if their papers 
did not protect. 


One fact about the manufacture of 
“safety paper” which is of interest, is that 
in the experience of one company, at 
least—and it must be typical of the in- 
dustry, which is quite competitive, there 
has not been a single year in which the 
price of “safety paper,” in conformity 
with the commodity value of the dollar, 
has not come down. 


As a last word, it is well to bear in mind 
that, while “safety paper” protects the 
check number, amount, payee’s name and 
endorsement and also guards your signa- 
ture against particular alterations, it does 
not protect against forgery. 

This would seem self-evident, but many 
confuse the word “alteration” with the 
word “duplication.” There is no paper nor 
any mechanical device which will protect 
against forgery of a signature. To be 
sure, a loss through forgery of signa‘ure 
may be insured against, but there is no ac- 
tual means for preventing the copying or 
tracing of a signature. 
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First With the Most Information 


SHIPS THAY PASS IN THE NIGNT 





Reprinted by kind permission of N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 


EW YORK TO CHICAGO in nine hours and fifteen minutes! No more hectic 

rushes to get the day’s letters on the mid-afternoon fast mail trains,—faithful 

servants that they are. No need to worry the lingering office boy with the 
final reminder to “Hurry, or you'll miss it.” The over-night Air Mail service between 
Chicago and New York will do away with all that rush. Letters for these two points 
can be mailed after business hours and, without any worry by the business man, 
will be delivered next morning at 9 o’clock. 

_ By sending a questionnaire several months ago to members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men located in cities on the main route of the Coast to Coast 
service, the CrepiItT MontHLy found a large number of firms making daily use of 
that service with excellent results. 

In his letter to the Crepit MONTHLY, reproduced on this page, Postmaster General 
New has stated the value of the Air Mail Service to the credit department in one 
sentence: “The credit manager who gets there first with the most information should 
have a great advantage over his rivals.” For this reason, therefore, the opening of 
the overnight service between Chicago and New York should greatly increase the 
number of air mail users among credit executives and with happy results for all. 

The Creptr Montuiy has obtained, for the convenience of its readers, from the 
Post Office Department the schedule, which goes into effect July 1, 1925, of departures 
and arrivals of planes to and from New York and Chicago. 


Rate: 10 cents Oz., or fraction thereof 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO WEST CHICAGO-NEW YORK EAST 












Leave New York Post Office... 8.00 P.M. Leave Chicago Post Office... 7.30 P.M. 
Leave New York Field... 9.30 P.M. Leave Chicago Field _ 8.30 P.M. 
Arrive Bellefonte Lantos . Arese Doan 0.10 P.M. 
Leave Bellefonte —— 11.50 P.M. Leave Bryan 0.30 P. M. 
Arrive Cleveland ..... mmm 220 A.M. Arrive Cleveland -(E.T.) 1.00 A.M. 
Leave Cleveland ............. (E.T.) 240 A.M. Leave Cleveland —.___. ws 12 A. BE 
Arrive Bryan .......:.---- (C. T.) 3.10 A.M. Arrive Bellefonte ———~—--.. 3.30 A. M. 
ROR SND cecpennigue-weqet 3.30 A.M. Leave Bellefonte — 3.50 A. M. 
Arrive Chicago Field —........ 5.45 A.M. Arrive New York Field... 6.00 A. M. 
Arrive Chicago Post Office... 6.45 A.M. Arrive New York Post Office 7.30 A. M. 
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OFFICE OF THE 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Washington, D. C. 
May 27, 1925. 





The Crepit MonTHLY, 
41 Park Row, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen : 





As I understand the function of 
the commercial and bank credit 
man, the element of time in his 
work is of the utmost importance. 
Orders for merchandise often 
have to be refused because suf- 
ficient credit information cannot 
be secured quickly enough. 





An illiterate but highly efficient 
old general of the Civil War was 
once asked what rule he had fol- 
lowed which enabled him to win 
so many battles. He replied: 

“Get there fustest with the 
mostest men.” 


The credit manager who gets 
there first with the most informa- 
tion should have a great advantage 
over his rivals. I anticipate, 
therefore, that the Air Mail Ser- 
vice which is being developed by 
the Post Office Department will 
find many patrons among the 
thirty thousand members of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. 


























I also appreciate the co-opera- 
tion shown by your Association in 
spreading before the credit frater- 
nity the information as to the fa- 
cilities offered the business public 
by the Air Mail Service. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Vober. 


Postmas General. 
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Branch Banking 


As a Means of Preventing Bank Failures 


By Edmund Platt 


Vice Governor, Federal Reserve Board 


From Address at 30th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Mea 


LARGE number of failures of 
small banks have occurred in this 
country during the past four 
years, and few banks of any con- 

siderable size have failed. The larger 
banks have a better chance to weather 
financial storms, because they are able to 
secure, and generally do secure, good 
management and also because they are not 
under the same temptation to put too 
large a proportion of their eggs in one 
basket. The larger bank serves as a rule 
a greater variety of industries than a 
small bank and often spreads its risks 
over a much wider territory so that it 
cannot be vitally affected by disaster to 
any one industry. 

The largest banks of our great cities 
do a national business in spite of the fact 
that they are not allowed to have 
branches. In fact these great institutions 
have no need of branches outside their 
home neighborhoods—they get the big 
business of the country more cheaply 
without the expense of maintaining 
branches. Every large manufacturing in- 
dustry and every large mercantile estab- 
lishment wherever located carries an ac- 
count in New York, and frequently also 
in Chicago and Boston or Philadelphia. 
The big business of the big city banks has 
recentiy been augmented by the formation 
of cooperative marketing associations in 
the great agricultural states—associations 
so large that they cannot obtain banking 
accommodation from local banking insti- 
tutions but must go to the great banks of 
the great cities. 

Little banks cannot go outside their own 
territory for business in this way. They 
are neighborhood institutions and fre- 
quently are compelled by force of cir- 
cumstances to make all of their loans not 
only in a very narrow territory, but to 
persons dependent upon one industry, or 
at most to persons depending upon a very 
few industries. Such banks are seriously 
affected when the neighborhood industry 
suffers depression, and if that industry is 
agriculture it frequently happens that the 
local bank fails and ties up the farmer’s 
funds just when the industry itself is re- 
covering. 

That is what happened last year. Agri- 
culture made a notable recovery, but 753 
banks failed in the United States, nearly 
all of them in our agricultural states. 
With agricultural conditions exactly the 
same—or if anything not quite so good— 
Canada had no bank failures. 

Figures were published by the Federal 
Reserve Board in its February bulletin 
show the size and location by Federal 
Reserve districts of the failed banks. No 
less than 65 per cent of these were banks 
with a capital of $25,000 or less, and 
only 10 per cent of them had a capital of 
more than $100,000. These figures in 
themselves present strong prima facie evi- 
dence of the greater stability of the larger 
banks, and it is in fact rather. remarkable 
that more of the larger banks were not 
dragged down by the very great number 
of small bank failures. 

The great number of small bank fail- 
ures, each one of which has elements of 
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tragedy in its own neighborhood, and each 
one of which locks up a portion of the 
purchasing power of the country, accounts 
for the failure of business to respond as 
it should have responded to the favorable 
influences that have been evident for the 
past ten months. These small bank fail- 
ures are still occurring at the rate of six 
or eight a week, and there have been 
274 of them since the first of January 
down to and including May 15. 

Evidently if there is a remedy for this 
condition the Credit men should be in- 
terested in advocating its adoption. It 
seems to me that the remedy is clearly 
suggested by the evidence submitted. We 
must have larger banks, banks large 
enough to afford good management and 
large enough to spread their risks over a 
variety of industries and over a consid- 
erable territory. Unless we are to subject 
many people living in small communities 
or in rather thinly settled agricultural 
territory to great inconvenience this 
means at least some branch banking. The 
attempt to provide banking facilities to 
small communities, and particularly to 
communities where the dominant industry 
is agriculture, by means of small inde- 
pendent banks has again proven a fail- 
ure, as at every previous period of agri- 
cultural depression. The effort to safe- 
guard the deposits of the people in these 
small banks by means of guarantee of 
deposits, undertaken by several states 
after the Panic of 1907, has also proven 
a failure. 

The only remedy left is branch bank- 
ing—not necessarily on any very large 
scale as in Canada, but on a scale large 
enough to serve the people adequately 
and safely. Probably in many communi- 
ties branch banking by counties would 
answer. County branch banking has been 
in vogue in Louisiana for a considerable 





number of years and appears to have been 
reasonably successful. Tennessee has re- 
cently adopted it, not as an_ original 
scheme, but as a limitation. Maine has 
branch banking in the county of the 
parent bank, “and an adjoining county” 
which gives-more latitude. Several other 
states permit state-wide branch banking, 
with results that appear to be satisfactory. 

I have recently made a visit to Cal- 
ifornia and am convinced that state-wide 
branch banking in that state works well, 
and certainly makes for safety. There 
have been very few bank failures in Cal- 
ifornia and state banks have made a bet- 
ter record in this matter than uational 
banks—something which I think cannot be 
said of any other state. California af- 
fords unusual conditions because of its 
great extent north and south, and the very 
great contrasts in climate and in rainfall 
and in crops between one section and an- 
other, and it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that a system that is best for California 
would work equally well in other states. 

Several Southern States have had 
branch banking for many years and have 
not sought to restrict it to counties or lo- 
calities. Most of the Southern branch 
Lanking institutions are nevertheless small 
—averaging less than two branches to a 
bank. With the exception of a few such 
institutions as the Citizens and Southern 
of Savannah, and the Wachovia Banking 
and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
the banks with branches in the South are 
distinctly country banks—in some cases 
groups of small banks consolidated under 
one corporate management. In spite of 
the comparatively small size of these in- 
stitutions there have been almost no fail- 
ures among them—so far as I -know only 
one in 1924. Here again the evidence 
appears to be that the additional spread 
of risk and the ability to pay for better 
management than a small unit bank can 
afford make for safety. 

So much for the fundamental safety 
of branch banking as compared with small 
unit banking. There is more than this 
to be said in favor of “Branch Banking 
as a Means of Preventing Bank Failures.” 
I have heard a State Superintendent of 
Banking quoted as declaring that one of 
the great advantages of branch banking 
lies in the opportunities it affords for pre- 
venting failures through consolidations. 
Both the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the State Superintendents frequently ad- 
vocate the taking over of a weak bank 
by a strong one in order to prevent a 
failure, but obviously you can’t consoli- 
date two banks located at a distance from 
each other, as a rule, unless you can keep 
them both open—one as a branch of the 
other. A considerable part of the recent 
growth of branch banking has been due 
not so much to the desire of certain 
branch banking institutions to expand, as 
to the economic pressure of the times— 
in many cases to the direct request of the 
banking authorities. 

Branch banking has started to develop 
after every financial reverse, after 1893, 
after 1907, and now again after 1920. The 

(Continued on page 32) 
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RicHarp T. BADEN 
President, National Association of Credit Men, 1925-26 


After many years of faithful work, both locally and nationally in credit organizations, 
Mr. Baden, a partner in Holland, Baden and Ramsey, Baltimore, was advanced last 
month by unanimous vote of the Annual Convention to the Presidency of the National 
Association of Credit Men. Just after being installed as President he said: 


BIG CONSTRUCTIVE YEAR AHEAD 


“We have a big constructive year ahead of us, during which I hope to see the further 
advancement of all the important departments of the Association’s work. The administra- 
tion of the Fund for Credit Protection is the most conspicuous task in sight, but no other 
important phase of our woik should be neglected—such as Credit Education, Adjustments, 
Credit Interchange, and Legislation. The Association has never been on a firmer founda- 
tion: its future has never been more bright.” 
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Arson Losses, $167,000,000 


How Credit Executives Can Help to Reduce Them 


By T. Alfred Fleming 


National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York 
From Address at 30th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


E ARE sometimes apt to take 
short views of the nation’s com- 
mercial strength and frequently 


fail to appraise its origin or 
source of supply. We are also prone to 
consider only the ever increasing income 
without taking into account the possible 
leakages which are apparent in every 
large financial system. The resources of 
any organization are very largely depend- 
ent upon the conservation of its holdings. 

There is no nation in the world today 
where waste is more apparent than in 
America and no country has more unwar- 
ranted leakage in its financial system than 
the United States. 

We all know that credit, not currency, 
is the life blood of modern business and 
that the word “credit,” both in its deri- 
vation and in its practical application, 
means belief or confidence. To my mind 
the essentials of satisfactory credit are 
determined by character, capital, capacity 
and coverage; that is to say, that a man’s 
character, his capital invested, his capa- 
city for operating his business and his 
coverage or insurance protection are the 
four great features involved in credit 
confidence. 

A story is told by a banker who was 
accompanying a French financier on a trip 
across the English Channel, some time 
ago. He relates an instance which hap- 
pened at the time of the financial 
panic in England. The gold reserve in 
the Bank of England being dangerously 
depleted, caused consequent “runs” on 
many British banks. The Bank of Eng- 
land, so it is reported, sent hastily to 
France for a considerable quantity of 
gold to stabilize banking relationships. The 
channel boat on which these two bankers 
were crossing had on its lower deck a 
number of heavy iron-bound wooden 
boxes, that were guarded by French gen- 
darmes to the middle of the Channel, 
where they were relieved by English 
policemen who had come across for 
the purpose. The passengers were not 
allowed to approach too near the treasure 
but stood regarding it with considerable 
awe. The French banker, however, 
seemed somewhat amused but would not 
explain the occasion of his mirth. The 
boat reached Dover, where newspaper 
extras were already on the street an- 
nouncing the arrival of the French gold 
and the consequent fact that the panic 
had been allayed. The boxes were shipped 
to London under armed guard, and when 
once seated in the train, the French 
banker turned to his friend and said: 
“Now, I will tell you why I was amused. 
Those boxes contain nothing but lead.” 
In other words, they represented only a 
shipment of “confidence,” which, how- 
ever, sufficed to allay the panic. 


Credit Hurt by Fire Losses 


The commercial success of any nation is 
regulated almost entirely by the. relia- 
bility and efficiency of its credit system. 
Credit requires strong support of stable 
and reliable insurance protection, and yet 
insurance protection is harassed by an 
ever increasing ratio of fire losses. 





During the year 1924, we burned $548,- 
810,629 of our created wealth. This when 
coupled with other expenses necessary to 
fire control—namely, the up-keep of fire 
departments, extra water supply, — fire 
alarm service, etc.—shows that our na- 
tion’s fire toll costs more than a billion 
dollars a year. When we consider that 
over 85% of this loss is preventable, we 
can realize the importance of conservation 
in the advancement of our commercial 
system. 

Although fire losses-are paid in the 
main by insurance companies, we must 
take into account that these corporations 
are nothing but collecting and distribut- 
ing agents and that all losses sustained 
must be considered in the premium col- 
lected in succeeding years, together with 
the regular cost of doing business. Every 
fire is a possible conflagration. No matter 
where it takes place or how small it is, 
it involves the possibility of influencing 
the credit of an entire section of or 
possibly the whole city. 

There is no subject in our fire waste 
program that is so little discussed or that 
is more important than that of the elimi- 
nation of incendiary fires. From a care- 
ful analysis of the records of the last 
ten years, I confidently believe that be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of all our fire 
losses are attributable to incendiarism or 
arson. It is almost impossible to imagine 
the scale on which this atrocious practice 
is now being indulged in. Even 30 per 
cent of the 1924 loss amounts approxi- 
mately to $167,000,000 of wholly illegiti- 
mate plunder taken from the pockets of 
the American people, through the medium 
of crooked fire losses. 

There are five classifications of arson 
fires : 


1. Those who find their origin in 
Malicious Mischief. These are gen- 
erally set by boys of early years with- 
out thought of injury, revenge or 
future consequences. 

2. Pyromania, embracing a class of 
persons whose brain is actuated by 
wrong passions, including the lure of 
the flames. 

3. Burning to cover up crime—. 
usually of robbery or murder. 

Malice or Revenge—the result 
of disagreements, jealousy, envy or 
other similar motive. 

5. Burning to defraud. This last 
is most prevalent in business circles 
and constitutes almost 60 per cent of 
the fire loss attributable to arson. 


This whole matter in short has become 
a great insidious national plague. It fre- 
quently starts when a man of previously 
unblemished reputation finds himself hard 
pressed and conceives the idea of “selling 
out to the insurance companies,” as it is 
euphoniously called. If he is able to 
succeed in one instance, it is likely to 
appeal as a means of quick profit on other 
occasions. The man has soon joined the 
great army of fire bugs. Instances of 
this kind are a constant occurrence. For 
example, recently in Philadelphia, a two- 
story warehouse was opened and the 
lessee solicited the storage of goods from 


* 


a certain class of city merchants. There 
was, however, one important clause in 
the lease that caused suspicion. It was 
to the effect that the tenant agree to pay 
to the es lessee 15 per cent of any 
amount that he might succeed in collect- 
ing from the insurance companies in case 
there should be a fire in the warehouse. 
One of the prospective tenants informed 
the insurance firms who promptly can- 
celled the insurance on the goods stored 
there. Almost immediately the goods 
were withdrawn and in a few days the 
warehouse man abandoned his lease. 

Another case was that of the great 
fire in Chicago during March 1922, gener- 
ally known as the Burlington Building 
fire. There is every reason to believe 
that this fire was caused by what may be 
called “premeditated spontaneous igni- 
tion,” in the premises of a manufacturer 
in an adjoining building. The flames 
spread beyond the property of their origin 
and caused the greatest damage resulting 
from any fire in Chicago since the con- 
flagration of 1871. 

e professional usually operates with 
a gang, an organization embracing 
“strong-armed” men and torchers, the 
latter being the members who actually 
apply the e. At the head of such a 
gang is usually a man of considerable 
shrewdness, who frequently has the out- 
ward appearance of respectability. In 
one case, an arson gang which was 
brought to justice had as its director the 
president of a bank, who used his financial 
position in the leadership of the organi- 
zation. In another instance, the leader 
was a man of such political influence 
that he was able to dictate appointments, 
both of city and state officials. In such 
a gang are usually one or two plausible 
talkers, a crooked fire insurance agent 
or an unprincipled adjuster. It has been 
demonstrated that gangs of this type have 
operated in many of the larger cities of 
the United States. 

Incendiarism has developed apparently 
into a profession and has its own peculiar 
code of ethics. For example, a fire 
marshal describes one incendiary who ad- 
mitted having set fire to a large number 
of commercial properties and who told of 
a proposition that had been made to him 
by an owner who wished to engage his 
services but whose offer he had refused. 
When asked why he refused, the incen- 
diary replied indignantly: “J wouldn't 
nas | for that man. He is a damn crook.’ 


Inadequacy of Arson Laws 


There is no crime in the calendar in 
which conviction is harder to secure than 
that of arson. Experience of several 
years as State Fire Marshal of Ohio 
forcibly brought this fact to my attention. 
Two reasons may.be assigned for this 
condition: First—A complete misunder- 
standing of the arson situation by those 
who have to do with judicial prosecutions, 
second—Inadequacy of the law covering of 
this crime. The first can be corrected 
only by creating proper public sentiment 
through educational methods and by the 


(Continued on page 39) 
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The Little Things that Tell 


In the Smooth Routine of the Business Office 





this tale starts off with one—one of 

those maxims that were reproachfully 

dinned into our ears when we were 
children, the original of which, usually 
slightly misquoted, is from the Song of 
Solomon: “Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes that spoil the vines.” The appli- 
cation in this instance, however, is not to 
those little bad habits which we are so 
earnestly warned against in our character 
forming days, but to the little foxes that 
nibble and gnaw at office routine with 
more spoiled time and labor as a result 
than is realized. Neglect of little details, 
small economies that mean waste, poor 
tools, or none at all for the jobs which 
seem inconsequential because of their reg- 
ularity are a few of these little foxes. 


Executive Wants Mail Early 


Receiving mail, though, is almost as dif- 
ficult a matter as sending it out, and there 
must be helps in getting it opened and 
distributed. There is one letter opener 
on the market which can be resharpened, 
although the claim is made that this would 
seldom be necessary under two to five 
years. This opener, which is equipped 
with a motor, is practically noiseless and 
can be easily operated, regardless of the 
size of the envelopes. With some prac- 
tice, an’ operator should be able to open 
about 100 letters per minute. 

There is also a letter opener on the 
market which is equipped with a fly wheel 
instead of a motor. This machine is 
operated —_ runs smoothly and with- 


Jie: of ending with a moral, 


out noise and can open more than 200 
envelopes a minute. 


Keeping Track of Mail and Reports 


In every office, whether large or small, 
the dating machine is an almost  indis- 
pensable factor. Much confusion is 
avoided if every letter is stamped with the 
date immediately upon receipt, and office 
management is still further advanced if 


the dater includes a clock which stamps. 


also the hour. Writing in a previous is- 
sue of the Crepir Montuty, Mr. H. 


By Eleanor Boykin 


5 Wy 


P. Reader, credit manager of Cannon 
Mills, N. Y., mentioned the fact that the 
rule of his company was that every let- 
ter received must be answered or ac- 
knowledged the day of receipt if it ar- 
rives before four o’clock. The time stamp 
is the arbiter in these matters. Telegrams 
are answered within an hour if an an- 
swer is required. Such a system pre- 
vents clogging of the works and is bound 
to mean a better-ordered business. 

There is also a perforating hand dating 
machine which dates from six to twelve 
pieces of mail at one time. 

The numbering machine seems like a 
first-cousin, at least, of the dating ma- 
chine, and it is another little member 
that may be exceedingly useful. Whole- 
salers often need to number invoices, fi- 
nancial ratings, credit reports, salesmen’s 
reports, stock reports, price lists, and or- 
ders. Manufacturers have to number or- 
ders, cost tickets, time slips, vouchers, 
stock tickets and many other things, 
while banks and insurance companies are 
even more dependent upon numbers. The 
multiple movement machine will answer 
the greatest number of needs; it may be 
set for consecutive, duplicate, or tripli- 
cate numbering, or it will repeat as often 
as you wish. There is also a machine for 
irregular numbering work. 


Keeping Records Together 


Among the smallest things which enter 
into office operation are clips. There are 
certain kinds which are in almost univer- 
sal use; but, suppose the executive has in 
his desk only some of the large clips 
that are too roomy or heavy to hold to- 
gether two thin sheets of paper, an im- 
portant record may be lost. The ideal 
desk will not only have a little compart- 
ment for the tin clips of either the long 
or round-pointed type, but will also have 
a division for some of the paper fasten- 
ers which have teeth ready to bite into 
anything and come in three sizes, begin- 
ning with a size small enough to fasten 
securely and without tearing the airiest 
fairiest sheets that ever were. The babies 
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Every credit man his own Aladdin 


will hold as many as six sheets, the next 
size as many as ten, and the papas of the 
family from two to fourteen sheets. As 
tenacious as these little fellows seem to 
be, they may be used from 30 to 40 times 
without breaking. Furthermore, they are 
neat and attractive, “brightening the cor- 
ner where they are.” The economy in 
clips and paper fasteners should be in see- 
ing they are used in the place of pins 
which may slip out, on sheets which are 
to be kept and not thrown uselessly about 
the office. 


To Hold Papers Together 


Wherever papers are needed together 
for time and eternity, it is well to join 
them with a device for permanency. The 
simplest of these is a paper fastener 
which makes a tie from the paper and will 
keep a number of sheets together with- 
out metal clips or staples of any kind. 
For the usual letter and answer, this small 
mechanical fastener, which is inexpensive, 
serves admirably. The secretary or mail 
clerk getting out the day’s mail can with 
this little hand appliance quickly attach 
the latest answer to previous correspond- 
ence and thus save much of the necessary 
filing time the next morning. 


In the case of documents printed on 
heavier paper or a series of papers, a 
small binder with wire staples is neces- 
sary. There are a number of different 
types of these automatic devices, the best 
of which have an anti-clogging feature 
and staples loaded in quantities of 100. 
One paper fastener now on the market 
holds a roll of steel tape, instead of al- 
ready cut staples, and makes its own nar- 
row wire staples as it operates, 5,000 with- 
out a renewal of the tape. The cost of 
staples this way is but two cents per 100. 
The machines weigh very little, the small- 
est two pounds, the largest nine, and may 
be used on any desk. 

Another type, which has been adopted 
by many large companies, requires no 
base and is as portable as scissors, being 
held in the hand. It may be carried to 

(Continued on page 36) 
























































































































The Association Year 
Newly Elected Vice-Presidents Look Ahead 
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Wiuiam H. Poucu 


Pouch on Education 


ILLIAM H. POUCH, President of 

the Concrete Steel Co., New York, 
elected last month Eastern Division Vice- 
President of the National Association of 
Credit Men, was in direct charge for 
seven years of the credit work of his 
company. He has been an Officer and 
Director for many years of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association, and 
served as Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the National As- 
ciation of Credit Men to that of Vice- 
National and President of the New York 
organizations. 

Mr. Pouch’s most ccnspicuous recent 
service to the credit fraternity and to 
American business is his work as Chair- 
man of the National Committee which 
raised more than one million dollars for 
the prosecution of commercial crooks. 
Since the conclusion of this campaign, 
Mr. Pouch, who is a graduate of Yale 
University, made the following statement: 

“In the matter of financing the educa- 
tion of young men much is being done, 
both in public and in private. The Na- 
tional Association has, I believe, an ob- 
ligation to perform, especially toward the 
younger men in credit departments in pro- 
moting the National Institute of Credit. 
The Institute is on a sound basis, and 
has several excellent correspondence 
courses and in a number of centres has 
established local chapters. 

“T look forward hopefu'ly to the de- 
velopment of this side of the assoc‘ation 
work under Dr. Frank A. Fall. The Na- 
tional Institute of Credit should be ade- 





quately financed and every local associa- 
tion of credit men capable of assisting a 
chapter of the Institute should consider 
it a privilege and a duty to do so.” 


a 
Gruen on Prosecution 


EO. J. GRUEN, Treasurer of the 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
elected Vice-President for the Central Di- 
vision of the National Association for 
1925-26, has been active for many years 
in the local and national credit world. He 
moves up from a directorship to a Vice- 
Presidency of the National organization. 
Cincinnati was one of the cities which 
went over the top in the drive for the 
Prosecution Fund; and Mr. Gruen, an- 
swering a question of the Crepit 
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Geo. J. GRUEN 


MonTHLY, has this to say at the National 
Convention : 

“I feel the most important task the 
Association has to perform is to secure 
the necessary personnel to put the Cred:t 
Protection Fund promptly in operation on 
a large scale. I believe the eyes of Ameri- 
can business will be on us to see if we 
measure up to the faith placed in our 
Association. 

“Although the Fund is large, it should 
be added to by those cities not up to their 
quotas and also by the cities in this dis- 
trict that did not contribute to the Fund. 
The larger the Fund the more broadly 
plans can be made and over a longer 
period. I feel confident the Fund will be 
used in a wise and effective manner, so 
that subscribers will have no regrets. 


“Naturally the various other important 
departments of the Association’s work 
must be carried on and developed with 
the usual earnestness as in the past.” 


— -— + —__ __ 
’ Rock on Terms 


RANK D. ROCK, of Armour and 

Co., Denver, has had for many years 
very extensive responsibilities in commer- 
cial credits in the packing business, and is 
regarded as one of the leading special- 
ists in this line in the United States. 

On his promotion from the office of 
National Director of the National Asso- 
cation of Credit Men to that of Vice- 
President, Western Division, Mr. Rock 
said: 

“One of the most important achieve- 
ments that could be set down to the credit 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men during the coming year would be the 
full acceptance by credit executives of the 
principle that terms and discounts should 
be eliminated from competition. When 
merchant debtors are permitted to slip, 
we credit men are indirectly responsible. 
The whole business world would be im- 
proved if we but insisted upon terms. 

“We should look upon each sale as a 
separate contract. We should make it 
clear to the merchant debtor that if the 
goods are right and the delivery is on 
time, we have fulfilled our side of the 
contract. The customer should be made 
o see that he also is bound by the mutual 
‘ontract to pay for the goods according 
Lo the terms. 

“I hope to see also during the coming 
year a further development of our Credit 
Interchange System.” 





© H. & E. 
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Reduce Taxes—Help Business! 
Tax Exempt Securities Divert Capital from Industry 


By Garrard B. Winston 


Under Secretary, U. S. Treasury 


From Address at 30th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


VENTURE to say there 

is no association the mem- ° 

bers of which are in so 

close touch with fundamental 
conditions affecting the pros- 
perity of this country as are 
yourselves. You must and do 
study the forces which over a 
long term of years work for 
good or ill in business. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that I 
should talk to you of one of 
the most potent of these forces 
—taxation—and its effect upon 
credit. 

Credit, in a sense of the 
word applicable to your activi- 
ties, may be defined as the de- 
livery today of goods with the 
expectation that they will be 
paid for’ at some later day. 
With your knowledge of gen- 
eral conditions, and your infor- 
mation as to the particular in- 
dividual, you apply your test 
of credit to each case. In com- 
ing to a decision there are two 
elements which probably are 
considered in each instance. 
First, the moral responsibility 
of the debtor; the belief com- 
mon to all those honestly en- 
gaged in trade that obligations 
undertaken must be met to the 
letter. I mean the will to pay. 
And, second, the capacity to 
pay. However honest a man 
may be, however desirous of 
fulfilling his obligations, his 
intentions are of no avail if as a matter 
of hard fact the payment is beyond his 
power. It is for this last reason that 
you are interested in the success or 
failure of him to whom you extend credit 
and you become, in some respects, a part- 
ner in his business. Of the first, the moral 
element, I need say nothing further. It is 
the second, the practical element, which I 
shall discuss. 

Capacity to pay is recognized in every 
reorganization, whether of a nation or of 
a going business. The question which the 
committee of experts passed upon and as 
a suggested answer to which the Dawes 
plan was an outcome, was not how much 
Germany owed, but how much she could 
pay. The recently published plan to restore 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Company to its owners is based upon 
what the road may be expected to earn 
and the plan calls for a rearrangement of 
capital to come within this expectation. 
Bankruptcy, a dividing up of assets among 
creditors, is a solution based on the same 
theory. The business world operates with 
capacity to pay in the forefront and clearly 
it can be said that you who determine the 
value of this condition have a peculiar 
interest in whatever may affect it. 

This brings me to where government 
materially influences the extension of cred- 
it. You insist that the manufacturer, the 
dealer, the merchant, shall have a certain 
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margin of profit before you will cofsider 
them capable of paying for credit ex- 
tended. If the margin is large, credit is 
freely forthcoming; if the margin is nar- 
row, credit is hard to get, and if it is 
non-existent, continued credit is impossible. 
This margin, other things remaining equal, 
may be wiped out by an increase in ex- 
penses or by a decrease in receipts. The 
principal effect of the Government upon 
this margin is through taxes. In the first 
instance taxes are an item of expense to 
the merchant, thus narrowing his margin. 
Then they take a definite amount of pur- 
chasing power from the people, iowering 
his receipts. If government takes a billion 
dollars in non-productive taxes, obviously 
the merchant will have to pay his share of 
this billion and add it to the cost of con- 
ducting his business, and the people as a 
whole will have a billion dollars less to 
spend, a part of which would have gone 
to the merchant. Every unnecessary dollar 
used by government is a dollar of wasted 
wealth and prosperity. So tax reduction, 
simpy as reduction, is desirable. 

Taxation is a necessity. A government 
must take from the people sufficient money 
with which properly to conduct its affairs. 
lf this money is economically spent upon 
cbjects truly for the benefit and happiness 
of the people, then taxation is right and 
should be borne uncomplainingly. But even 
upon such an assumption, that is, taxation 


reduced to the essential needs 
of government, there is still a 
further important feature which 
affects the continued prosperity 
of the country and which is a 
controlling factor in the suc- 
cess of your clients and, there- 
fore, of the credit which they 
should receive. 

Government has no money 
of its own. All of its revenue 
comes from the people by way 
of taxation. For government 
to waste is wantonly to destroy. 
Direct waste may occur in the 
manner by which and the ob- 
jects upon which money taken 
from the people by taxation is 
spent. Indirectly there is much 
greater waste, not in spending 
government revenues which are 
the money of the people, but 
in the money the people must 
give up to provide these reve- 
nues to spend. If it costs a 
taxpayer two dollars so that 
the government may have one 
dollar net, then the burden of 
taxation is two dollars, of 
which one is wasted. The bur- 
den of taxation, therefore, 
should be considered, not as 
the amount which the govern- 
ment receives, but the amount 
which the taxpayer pays. It 
is here that the character of 
taxation collected comes into 
play. Belief in the necessity 
of eliminating this waste by 
wrong taxation has called forth the 
Treasury's insistence, irrespective of 
whether under a Democratic or Repub- 
lican administration, that we return, 
now the war is over, to an econmically 
sound basis of taxation. 

In his speech before the conference on 
inheritance taxes, held in Washington last 
February, President Coolidge spoke forc- 
ibly on this point and applied it to the 
existing inheritance tax situation. He 
showed that those taxes were wasteful in 
two ways: the mere expenses of ascertain- 
ing the tax in certain cases equalled the 
tax received by the State. In other words, 
it cost the taxpayer two dollars for the 
State to get one. And, second, the long 
term effect of a capital levy, which is the 
principal characteristic of inheritance 
taxes, is ultimately to destroy values and 
initiative and thus decrease wealth in the 
hands of taxpayers available for subse- 
quent taxation; that is, the taxpayer loses 
more than the State receives. 

When we come to income taxes we find 
that excessive rates have a like dynamic 
effect upon the future production of in- 
comes subject to tax on account of loss of 
initiative through deprivation of the ex- 
pectation of adequate reward. I have dis- 
cussed this feature before and in talking 
to you to-day I shall confine myself to the 
waste and consequent lessening of credit 
(Continued on page 35) 
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The Corner Stone of Credit 


(Continued from page 7) 

they naturally learn to read financial state- 
ments and to know the proper relation of 
assets to iiabilities, sales and expenses, 
quick and slow assets, character of risks, 
and a hundred other elements that you as 
experts are far more familiar with than 
am I. I merely refer to this process of 
training to bring home that it.is not that 
which you look to us to provide. A de- 
partment or college of commerce may or 
may not give a course in commercial 
credits and collections. But it must, if it 
is fulfilling its function, make a basic 
contribution by turning out as those who 
will be credit men and those who will be 
customers, young people with an intelli- 
gent understanding of the principles upon 
which the conduct of modern business is 
based. In the first place, it should give 
such a thorough historical and analytical 
understanding of our economic structure 
that its graduates will have a sound con- 
ception of the nature of the institution of 
credit as the keystone of commerce. 

In the second place, and most import- 
ant of all, it should build into the lives 
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of the students the highest ideals in re- 
lation to what have been termed by a 
high business authority, the three C’s of 
credit, namely, Character, Capacity and 
Capital. 

And the greatest of these is Character. 
You may recall that in his testimony 
during the so-called money trust investi- 
gation, the late J. P. Morgan made the 
statement that a man had come into his 
office and he had given him a check for 
a million dollars when he knew that the 
man had not a cent in the world, because 
he knew that he had character. And Mr. 
Morgan went on to say in answer to ques- 
tioning that he put that element first in 
connection with credit, before property or 
money because it was an element that 
money could not buy. 

Character building is the most essential 
element in education. And that institu- 
tion which neglects it is failing in its high 
duty. Character lessons are absorbed in 
standards of good sportsmanship on the 
play field, in policies of honesty in the 
class room, in emphasis on meeting of fi- 
nancial responsibilities, in the Spirit of 
loyalty and morale toward the institution 
and toward one’s fellows. It finds its 
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best expression by the teacher who does 
not preach but who practices the golden 
rule. Theodore Roosevelt’s chief contri- 
bution to American life was his insistence 
on the square deal. The most pernicious 
doctrine in the country today is that rep- 
resented by the phrase, “slipping some- 
thing across.” Too many of our youth 
are looking toward this means of getting 
ahead because they have heard so much 
of it from people out in the world whose 
ideas they naturally accept. I believe in 
the integrity and the purpose of our mod- 
ern youth. They do not deserve most of 
the criticism aimed at them, but they do 
deserve the companionship of their fa- 
thers, the home influence enjoyed by ear- 
lier generations, and a sympathetic and 
firm guidance by those in charge of their 
educational development. And if they get 
what they deserve the business world will 
benefit immeasurably by the accession of 
recruits who have character requisite to 
business success. 

The second C of credit is Capacity. It 
may seem difficult to define this attribute 
and still after all, the term is applied to 
the mind and to the gasoline tank has 
the same meaning. One won't get far 
with a one gallon tank that leaks. It is 
the business of education to stretch the 
faculties. Someone has defined genius as 
the capacity for hard work. It is our bus- 
iness to supply you with youth in whom 
capacity is standard equipment. And with 
such equipment they should be easier to 
mold into effective business men than in 
any other class. 

And the final C in our trinity is Cap- 
ital. The value of capital is the hardest 
lesson to teach happy go lucky youth. It 
takes the best of us many years to learn 
the meaning of capital as interpreted in 
terms of human values. How much we 
neglect throughout life the item of 
good will which can be piled up amazing- 
ly by him who realizes that every con- 
tact he makes is an asset or a liability! 
Some men always sell themselves; others 
always give themselves away. Nor need 
we refer to capital in its intangible as- 
pects alone. An outstanding weakness of 
youth today is extravagance. The pe- 
culiar development of our time has de- 
prived youth of that early necessity for 
productive labor which was an invaluable 
element in the training of those who were 
the business pioneers of America. I re- 
peat here my earnest belief often ex- 
pressed, that if we are to raise up a gen- 
eration of youth capable of solving our 
business problems of their time, we must 
stress in training at home and in the 
school these three things: first, the value 
of a dollar; second, the dignity of honest 
labor, and third, the joy of doing a work- 
manlike job. We must stress the fact that 
you cannot get something for nothing. It 
seems to me that there is a danger of 
teaching the opposite lesson in the present 
growing tendency to purchase anything 
our heart desires simply because we have 
the money to make the first payment. Such 
a habit, growing as it does if not curbed, 
results in personal catastrophe and bus- 
iness stagnation. I take it, the thing 
which makes for good business is the 
steady buying ability of those who are 
conservative enough to keep their credit 
good, who build up capital rather than 
tear it down. 

Briefly, it is not the role of education 
in commerce needlessly to duplicate the 
process of business experience. It is Its 
mission to give the student a broad foun- 
dation of general economic knowledge, to 
teach him how to think consecutively, and 
above all to work in season and out of 
season for the development of his Char- 
acter, his Capacity, and his Capital. 
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The Federal Reserve System 


- And the Future of American Finance 


By Lewis E. Pierson 


Chairman of the Board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., N. Y. 


From Address at 30th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


F ALL the broad underlying fac- 

tors which affect the daily life of 

the nation, none is more impor- 

tant or less understood than the 
method by which American _ business 
finances its operations. 

The average citizen has a fairly definite 
conception of the special problems of 
manufacture, transportation and distribu- 
tion. He understands that the manufac- 
turer must secure coal and raw material; 
that he must build and equip a factory; 
that he must maintain a steady flow of 
production in order to keep his wheels 
turning and his labor employed. He knows 
that the railroads of the country must 
transport raw materials to the manufac- 
turer and take out finished products to 
waiting markets, and has a fairly definite 
idea of the problems which the railroads 
face in the maintenance of their road-beds 
and equipment and the adjustment of their 
freight and passenger rates. 

He has an even clearer conception of 
the special problems which confront the 
retailer in the form of inventories, com- 
petition, advertising and prices. Manu- 
facture, transportation and distribution 
carry on their activities where all may see 
and observe. Their problems are tangible ; 
their aims and purposes fairly evident. In 
any question affecting these three primary 
elements of commerce, the public has 
means of arriving at conclusions which 
are reasonably accurate. 


Running through the warp and web of 
these primary factors, however, is a 
fourth factor, of which the public has 
only a fragmentary knowledge. 


Manufacture, transportation and distri- 
bution could not be carried on, as they 
are carried on today, except for the fa- 
cilities which finance places at their dis- 
posal. But, because financial operations 
cannot be seen and understood with the 
naked eye, the average man has no fixed 
conception of what constitutes a sound 
system of finance. He is willing to form 
his opinions of financial systems without 
investigation, and his notions on the sub- 
ject are colored by whatever school of 
thought makes the most popular appeal. 


All industry and all business is a system 
of exchange. In every exchange there 
must be a measure of value and the 
medium through which the exchange is 
effected and the respective values estab- 
lished is a necessary part of every busi- 
ness transaction. 


Money and bank credit constitute the 
medium of exchange. And finance and 
credit, currency and negotiable paper are 
all necessary in the processes of modern 
business. The more that the average man 
knows of the scientific principles which 
modern finance applies to its operations, 
the smoother and better will all business 
proceed. 


It is therefore a real privilege to discuss 
this subject, and although there is a great 
temptation to dwell only on the niceties 
and technicalities of the operations of the 
Federal Reserve System before a group 
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trained and experienced as you are in 
scientific finance, I hope you will permit 
me to discuss the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, not as a pure banking proposition, 
but rather in its relation to the economic 
fabric and as a part of the general scheme 
of modern American business. 


Tested in Emergency 


The Federal Reserve System, which has 
been the chief instrument of American 
finance during the past decade, has been 
fortunate in two respects. In the first 
place, it has had an opportunity during the 
first ten years of its existence to prove its 
ability to cope with great financial emer- 
gencies. It has also been fortunate, per- 
haps because of the great responsibilities 
which have been thrown upon it, to escape 
the fierce political issues which disrupted 
the First and Second Banks of the United 
States. ' 

For many years prior to the charter of 
the Federal Reserve System in 1913, the 
bankers and economists of the country 
had been seeking for some method of 
giving greater stability to the credits and 
currency of the nation and for some addi- 
tion to the existing financial machinery 
which would co-ordinate the activities of 
individual banks and enable them to unite 
their strength. 

Every student of finance knew that, in 
spite of the phenomenal growth of the 
commerce of the country and the complex 
demands of commerce upon our financial 
machinery, the nation had no adequate 
means of adjusting its credit facilities and 
its currency to changing needs, and no 
real protection against a repetition of the 
disastrous money panics which, from time 
to time, have swept over the country. 

Your own Association as well as the 
American Bankers Association and the 


United States Chamber of Commerce had 
all given considerable thought to this sub- 
ject and all were impressed with the 
necessity for giving to the United States 
a scientific system of expanding and con- 
tracting its credit and currency to keep 
pace with the needs of business. 

With many minds concentrated on this 
problem, it was inevitable that various 
solutions should have been. offered and 
that the final draft of the act creating the 
Federal Reserve System should have rep- 
resented an attempt to take the best of 
every suggestion and to effect a compro- 
mise on points where there was a sincere 
difference of judgment. 


It was in a way providential that differ- 
ences were adjusted, the act was passed 
and the Federal Reserve System was or- 
ganized and made ready to function be- 
fore the full effect of the European war 
was felt in this country. 


At any rate, when the nations of 
Europe began to dispose of their Amer- 
ican securities, and American manufactur- 
ers first felt the need for expansion to 
take care of the war orders which poured 
in upon them, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was in a position to meet this unpre- 
cedented situation with financial ma- 
chinery large enough and strong enough 
for the occasion. 


Consider for a moment what the situation 
would have been if we had had no central 
system of finance to carry us through the 
war emergency. To meet war time de- 
mands, business and-industry were in 
immediate and almost universal need of 
expansion. Every bank had demands for 
credit and currency far in excess of nor- 
mal requirements. Without some central 
bank, every individual bank in the country 
would have curtailed credit and have 
entered upon a mad competition for cur- 
rency, which could only have resulted in 
driving the price of money to unheard of 
levels. This, in turn, would have meant 
that the price of every commodity would 
have soared; the cost of living would have 
mounted to unbearable heights and in 
every attempt to meet the myriad demands 
upon us, we should have been embarrassed 
with social and financial questions of the 
greatest difficulty. 


With the Federal Reserve System mar- 
shalling the resources of the nation’s 
banks into a common reservoir and with 
a law which permitted reserve banks to 
give credit and issue currency against 
commercial paper, we were able to 
finance ourselves through the greatest 
strain in our history. We absorbed the 
European securities which were turned 
back to us. We expanded our factories to 
meet war time demands and finally, when 
our own nation entered the war, we were 
able to float our government loans, main- 
tain our armies in the field. finance our 
industries and assist our Allies without a 
single crack in our financial structure. 


In July 1914 before the outbreak of the 
European war, the total currency in circu- 
lation in the United States amounted to 
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three billion, four hundred and two mil- 
lion dollars, or $34.35 per capita. 

To meet mounting war expenditures, the 
Federal Reserve System steadily increased 
the issue of its notes and in December, 
1920, our currency in circulation had risen 
to a grand total of six billion, three hun- 
dred and forty million dollars, of which 
three billion, three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars was in Federal Reserve Notes. 
And the per capita money in circulation 
had risen from $34.35 to $59.10. 


Between August 1914 and April 1917, 
we took in from Europe American securi- 
ties amounting to about two billion dol- 
lars, and from 1914 to December 1920, our 
government floated Liberty and Victory 
Loans and Treasury Bonds amounting to 
approximately eighteen and one half bil- 
lion dollars. 


That we were able to do all this and at 
the same time to meet the rapid increase 
of war expenditures, to buy back Amer- 
ican securities from abroad and success- 
fully distribute our government obliga- 
tions without a money panic and without 
undue hardship upon our industries and 
our people, affords complete proof that 
the basic principles underlying our Fed- 
eral Reserve System are sound. 

The war changed us from a debtor to 
a creditor nation and brought us in the 
years following the war a surplus of gold 
such as has never been held by any other 
nation in the history of the world. It is 
difficult to estimate how greatly this flood 
of gold would have expanded prices in 
the United States if we had established 
no scientific banking control to withstand 
this sudden accumulation of bullion. 


As it was the Federal Reserve System 
was able to adjust itself to this changed 
situation and brought us safely through 
what might otherwise have proved an 
extremely trying financial crisis. 

Coincident with the arrival of this 
Euopean gold, the industries of the coun- 
try experienced a sharp depression. They 
had expanded to meet war demands and 
they were confronted with the necessity 
of contracting at a time when their 
foreign markets were in a state of chaos. 

Deflation of trade and industry became 
imperative and in that necessity lay the 
need of depression and demoralization. 
The rest of the world was in the midst 
of unemployment, falling prices, and de- 
preciated currencies. America alone re- 
mained calm and reasonably prosperous. 
If a money panic had come upon us at 
that time, our own situation would have 
become precarious and world rehabilita- 
tion would have been set back an addi- 
tional decade. 


Agriculture Greatly Affected 


This world-wide depression brought 
special distress to the agricultural sections 
of our country. The farmers found them- 
selves with excess crops, planted in antici- 
‘pation of a continuance of war conditions, 
and with a falling off in foreign demand, 
due to reduced purchasing power through- 
out the world. 


That a money panic was averted, and 
that American farmers were tided over 
the worst of their troubles was largely 
due to the strength of the Federal Reserve 
System. The Reserve Banks in the agri- 
cultural districts drew upon their re- 
sources to assist their member banks, and 
the Reserve Banks in the industrial East 
freely assisted the Western Reserve 
Banks in their need. 


Altogether it is not too much to say 
that the service of the Federal Reserve 
System to American Industry and Amer- 
ican agrictulture was as great during the 








post-war depression as during the time of 
abnormal war inflation. 

Thus far I have spoken of the Reserve 
System solely as it affects ana has affected 
our own country. We must not forget 
that its influence has permeated far be- 
yond our own borders, until today it 
stands throughout the world as an exam- 
ple of the highest form of scientific 
banking. 

This thought was well expressed by Sir 
Edward H. Holden, one of England’s 
great financiers, when in an address to 
the shareholders of the London City and 
Midland Bank in 1918, he said that he 
wanted to congratulate the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the bankers of America 
“on having succeeded in creating and 
building up a banking system which sur- 
passes in strength and in excellence any 
other banking system in the world.” 

Various countries which have reor- 
ganized their banking system during the 
past ten years have borrowed freely from 
the plan of our Reserve System. Peru 
and Columbia have incorporated in their 
new national banking organization many 
of the underlying principles of our Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. Cuba has under serious 
consideration the adoption of a similar 
system suited to her special needs. The 
comprehensive bank act of Norway, which 
went into effect at the opening of the 
present year, contains several provisions 
that are closely similar to those which 
have been proven useful and necessary in 
American banking experience. 

This world-wide recognition of the 
soundness of American banking practice 
is destined to be of incalcuable service to 
the future of our commerce. As _ the 
great creditor nation of the world, it is 
inevitable that in the years to come our 
foreign trade will steadily expand. To 
an increasing extent we shall be called 
upon to buy and sell in world markets. 
And in that field, America, at the apex of 
its financial structure, has facilities equal 
to its every need. 


We should not permit our enthusiasm 
over the Reserve System, however, to 
cause us to relax our efforts to make 
improvements in the System’s detailed 
operations where such improvement seems 
possible or desirable. 


During the past few years we have been 
able to observe the workings of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks under conditions ap- 
proaching normal. Out of that observa- 
tion have come several suggestions as to 
ways in which the benefits of the Reserve 
Banks may be increased. The country 
knows from experiene that the Reserve 
System has been effective in an emer- 
gency. It knows that at bottom the scien- 
tific banking principles which have been 
incorporated in the Reserve System are 
practical and sound. Yet the fact that 
there have been amendments to the act 
creating the Federal Reserve System in 
the first ten years of its existence shows 
that the Nation believes that, while the 
System as a whole is of immense value, 
it is perhaps capable of refinement in some 
of its details. 

It might be interesting to draw up a 
balance sheet showing on one side the 
undoubted benefits which have followed 
the creation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and on the other the suggestions 
which have been made for its improve- 
ment. 

On the credit side we would have a 
summary of the nation’s experience with 
the Reserve System during the past de- 
cade. That summary would show: 

1. That the Federal Reserve System 
has brought American business safely 
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ee the war and post-war crises 
of inflation and deflation. 

2. That it has given the United 
States a method of increasing the 
amount of credit and of currency 
when business is active and of de- 
ans the amount when business is 
ull, 

3. That it has removed from the 
mind of the average American busi- 
ness man the fear of money panics. 

4. That it has greatly reduced the 
seasonal fluctuations in the rates of 
interest. 


5. That it has saved millions of dol- 
lars to American business through its 
par payment for the clearance of 
checks. 


6. That it has proved a powerful 
instrument for assisting American 
banks in financing America’s foreign 
trade. 

7. That is has brought to American 
business a confidence in its financial 
machinery which it never had before. 

8. That it has given to the United 
States the means of marshalling its 
entire finanial resources in time of 
need and a method of formulating 
and pursuing a banking policy which 
is national in scope. 

On the debit side of this balance sheet 
should be listed the suggestions that have 
been made from time to time upon the 
operations of the system. Some of these 
suggestions come from sources which are 
not qualified to pass upon scientific bank- 
ing questions. Some of them, however, 
come from men who are competent and 
friendly to the System as a whole and 
who seek to improve an admittedly valu- 
able banking instrument. The principal 
suggestions might be summarized as 
follows: 


1. While it is true that the Federal 
Reserve has proved its ability to in- 
flate the currency, has it shown an 
equal facility to deflate with scientific 
rapidity ? 

2. In order to free the Reserve Sys- 
tem from any possible chance of 
political pressure, would it not be 
better to select its Governing Board 
by an election in which all member 
banks would participate, rather than 
by Presidential appointment? 

3. Would it not be better to leave 
part of their gold reserves with the 
individual member banks rather than 
to pool their entire reserves in the 
Federal Reserve Bank as at present? 


4. Is it wise to permit the Reserve 
Banks to issue reserve notes against 
gold as well as against commercial 
paper? 

5. Are there not possibilities of 
needless inflation in the practice of 
the Federal Reserve Banks in making 
their rediscount rate lower than the 
current market rate? 


6. Is it wise to permit the Reserve 
Banks to engage in open market op- 
erations and in the purchase of gov- 
ernment obligations since both prac- 
tices might have a tendency to create 
a larger volume of currency than may 
be required by the country’s com- 
mercial transactions? 

A comparison of the cerdits and debits 
of this imaginary balance sheet reveals at 
once that the improvements suggested in 
the Federal Reserve System are improve- 
ments in detail rather than changes in 
principle. 

This is in itself an encouraging fact. 
It shows that, while there may be possi- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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No Counterpart in Europe 


National Association of Credit Men Purely Indigenous 


By Ernst B. Filsinger 


Export Manager, Lawrence & Co., New York. 


At the meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, in Brussels, Mr. 
Filsinger represented the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. In an address 
June 25, 1925, he said in part: 


N SPITE of the wide field to be cov- 
ered, my address will be a very short 
one. Briefly the topics dealt with are 
as follows: 

1. The place of the Credit Man in 
American commerce; what he is, what 
he does, his importance and influence. 

2. The co-operative spirit’ among 
American Credit Men; co-operation in 
the exchange of credit -nformation re- 
garding customers; joint action in the 
case o1 bankruptcies, re-organizations, 
prevention of traud, etc. 

3. The unique conditions which led up 
to the foundation, organization and 
growth of the National Association of 
Credit Men; how some spec fic prov- 
lems are dealt with along co-operat.ve 
lines. 

4. The possibilities for a greater de- 
gree of international co-operation in the 
exchange of credit information; inter- 
national joint action in times of ds- 
aster; the prevention of frauds; pro- 
tection of creditors, etc. 

The fact that the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has a membership of 
30,000 may seem the more remarkable to 
this distinguisred gathering since our or- 
ganizat.on has no counterpart in any other 
country in the world. It is the only mu- 
tual body in the United States working 
exclusively in the credit field. In pass- 
ing, it might be well to say that some- 
what detailed references to the Associa- 
tion’s work in the United States will be 
given solely to suggest what may be ac- 
complished by co-operative international 
effort. . 


To some of those present the term 
“Credit Man” may require explanation. 
The credit man, as he is known in the 
United States is that’ executive in the 
American business house upon whom rests 
the burden of passing’on credits, i.e. de- 
termining the credit responsibility of cus- 
tomers. In many cases the credit man 
occupies a high official position. 
largest commercial concerns the work of 
the Credit Department is highly special- 
ized with clearly defined territorial di- 
visions. The need for this form of or- 
ganization can be easily grasped when the 
vast employment of credit as a basis for 
an enormous volume of transactions (both 
intrastate and interstate in the 48 States 
of the Union) is taken into consideration. 

Many merchants and manufacturers of 
the United States sell merchandise in 
every part of our country on a purely 
credit basis. Obviously, there arose long 
since a need for a separate department 
whose function is to administer and 
handle all matters pertaining to such 
transactions. The heads of these depart- 
ments are known as Credit Managers, or 
Credit Men. 

American businessmen, as a class, have 
for many years applied the principle of 
co-operation. In no phase of business 


In the - 


activity is this more marked than in 
credit granting. More than 30 years ago 
they realized that there was a crying need 
for the broadest co-operation in matters 
affecting credit and credit affairs. They 
knew that only through co-operation 
would it be possible to put an end to many 
injurious abuses which were then dis- 
tressingly common, and to outlaw the 
immoral commercial practices then very 
prevalent. 


Pirie MacDonald 
Ernst B. FILSINGER 


True Co-operation 


Among credit managers themselves the 
doctrine of co-operation has gained such 
an amazing advocacy that it is almost revo- 
lut.onary in character. Credit experiences 
which were once jealously guarded as 
business secrets are freely and trustfully 
exchanged. There is not the slightest 
fear that confidence will be abused or that 
unfair or unethical advantage will be 
taken of the information obtained from 
a fellow credit man. The liberal ex- 
change of credit information has proven 
of inestimable benefit. 

The principle of co-operation has been 
carried beyond mere conference. In an 
increasing number of cases, the affairs of 
firms who become involved are handled by 
committees of credit men representing the 
interests of those who hold claims against 
the debtors. This work is carried on 
through non-profit making adjustment 
Bureatis operated by local Associations of 
Credit Men. Not only has this resulted 
in substantial savings in administration, 
but also in the conservation of assets. In 
many cases it has enabled an honest debtor 
to continue in business. 

From what has been said, it will be 
evident that there has been a distinct ad- 
vance in the conception of business men 
regarding certain data which previously 
was considered highly confidential. Ameri- 
can firms have abandoned the age-old tra- 
dition that the knowledge and information 
which has been acquired by years of costly 
and bitter experience, shall not be di- 
vulged under any circumstances, especially 
to competitors. No longer is it consid- 
ered proper to withhold information bear- 
ing on the habits, standing, and credit 
worthiness of one’s customers. 


The best evidence that the principle of 
co-operation is a profitable one is the 
rapid extension of its application. Con- 
trast the present day policy with the fla- 
grant and unintelligent selfishness which 
was prevalent 30 or 40 years ago and 
which resulted in severe losses to those 
then engaged in business 


Protective Legislation 


As a result of co-operative effort the 
National Association of Credit Men has 
secured the enactment of a vast amount 
of legislation protective in character and 
always in the direction of credit un:- 
formity among State laws. Many old 
laws have been repealed and necessary 
new laws placed on the statute books. It 
will not be necessary here to mention in 
detail its numerous important accomplish- 
ments along the lines of protective legis- 
lation, although reference may be made 
to one or two of the outstanding laws that 
it has championed. One is the Bulk Sales 
Law, adopted by every State in the Union. 
This regulates the sale of stocks of goods 
in bulk and prevents the secret sale of 
the assets of a business which are repre- 
sented by stocks of merchandise. An- 
other law makes the issuance of a bad 
check a punishable offense. Still another 
makes the issuance, with intent to defraud, 
of a false financial statement, a punish- 
able offense. 

Of even greater importance has been the 
salutary effect of the Association’s agi- 
tation in quicken’ng the business con- 
science of the country by its insistence 
upon the adoption of higher standards of 
business ethics. The Association has con- 
stantly taught the practice of fair and 
honorable dealing in all matters of busi- 
ness. It has brought disrepute (and even 
commercial ostracism) on the heads of 
those who for personal gain have taken 
unfair advantage of a competitor or a 
customer. It has been unrelenting in its 
efforts to apprehend, punish and eliminate 
from business the commercial scoundrel. 
It is constantly emphasizing the need for 
unstinting co-operation to the end that 
the general credit structure may be 
strengthened and the standards of busi- 
ness may cont’nuously rise. 


Foreign Credit Interchange 


As a logical development of the ex- 
change of credit experience on domestic 
concerns has come the exchange of credit 


experience on foreign accounts. Several 
hundreds of the largest manufacturers and 
exporters of the United States of America 
are members of the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau, a department of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Actual experiences on approximately 200,- 
000 foreign accounts are in the files of 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
available to members on call. 

I appear before you as a representative 
of the Foreign Department as well as of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
itself. It has long been the feeling of a 
large number of thoughtful men within 
the Association that international co- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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xecutive Manager’s Report 
To the Thirtieth Annual N.A.C.M. Convention 


HIS is the fourteenth annual re- 

port it has been my privilege to 

offer. On former occasions I have 

never lacked the satisfaction of 
recording some forward movements in 
the organization; but in the tendering of 
this report I feel a real thrill in express- 
ing my firm belief that the year just 
closed was the most forward looking of 
the Association’s history. Permit me to 
give a brief resume of the entire or- 
ganization. 

The Association comprises 140 units. 
Nearly all of the important commercial 
cities of the Nation are represented in this 
list, and in but very few of our larger 
cities are we without any representation 
at all. During the past year the Butte 
Association, after a very listless affiliation, 
gave up its identification with us: New 
Association were organized at Elmira, 
N. Y. and Trenton, N. J. - 

The degree of interest and activity 
manifested by the local Associations 
varies greatly. During the past year 
improvement and progress were discern- 
ible in many directions, while in others 
no particular progress could be discerned. 


A Personnel of 1,000 


These 140 units, together with the Na- 
tional organization, carry a personnel of 
approximately 1,000 persons and they ex- 
pended last year approximately one mil- 
lion and a half dollars. In the operation 
and maintenance of Interchange Bureaus, 
approximately three-quarters of a million 
dollars were disbursed. The organization, 
therefore, in all of its units and for its 
various forms of service and protection, 
expends annually more than two million 
dollars. I have an impression that not 
many of our members, and but few out- 
side observers, realize the extent of per- 
sonnel and budget required for our main- 
tenance and activities. 

This brief picture should impress the 
Convention and our membership at large 
with the extent and possibilities of our 
work. 

Considering the meagerness of our be- 
ginnings and the conditions against which 
we have contended, the administrators of 
the organization through the twenty-nine 
years of its operation, may well feel proud 
of its present position. Such an organi- 
zation as ours is essential to the welfare 
and protection of commercial credits. 
Having at our origin given a technique to 
credit granting and thereby having made 
possible a wider and more rapid flow of 
commodities throughout the land, we 
have encouraged the installing of proper 
and economic machinery for Credit De- 
partments. We have constantly sought 
opportunities for service. Realizing of 
late a lowering morale in the treatment 
of credit contracts, we set our hands to 
the raising of a fund of several million 
dollars for Credit Justice, to be spent for 
the punishment and prevention of com- 
mercial crookedness. 

The compaign carried on in the last 
year for the raising of one million dol- 
lars as the first unit of this fund was 
unquestionably the most progressive and 
far-reaching movement ever undertaken 


By J. H. Tregoe 


by a commercial body since the beginning 
of the Nation’s history. The moral and 
material support accorded this call to the 
business of the Nation proved encourag- 
ing from the very outset. At this writing 
the chances are excellent that our aspira- 
tions will be realized. 

Entrusting to the Association so large 
a sum for credit protection expresses a 





J. H. Trecor 


Starting June 20 on a seven-week’s trip to 
Europe—the longest vacation in his 44 
years of business life. 


confidence in its administration, of which 
we can all feel proud, and as your Execu- 
tive Manager I dedicate my best powers 
and conscience to the practical, sagacious 
and economic uses of the Fund. 

In Credit Interchange we have made 
some progress in the year, as is disclosed 
by the report of the Committee entrusted 
with the destinies of this Department. 
It is no boast for me to say that we are 
building up an interchange service of 
great magnitude and of great protective 
power. If our wishes are realized the 
field of commercial credits will never 
have been offered a more useful and prac- 
tical service. 


Woodworth’s Successor 


The passing away of Charles H. Wood- 
worth on December 26, 1924, gave a very 
great shock to the Adjustment Bureau 
Department and to all his friends. I have 
felt the loss very keenly. Not until 
recently, after a most careful survey of 
the field, was I willing to retain someone 
to succeed him. E. Paul Phillips, of St. 
Louis, has been nted our confidence, 
and though he will need much training, 
yet he appears to offer. the qualities 
needed for the work. My contact with 
him is entered into with the very great- 





est confidence. This department, without 
any one man to manage it, has drifted. 
From my observation much is needed in 
the operation, control and supervision of 
our Adjustment Bureaus before they 
realize our ambitions. This Department 
will receive very close attention during 
the coming year. 

In membership we reached our peak 
during the flush period, and have gone 
through a period of liqtidation, like other 
business enterprises. We are reporting a 
net loss this year, very much to the dis- 
appointment of your Officers. But despite 
the persistent and intelligent work of 
Mr. Ross, in charge of the. Department, 
the loss could not be overcome. My ob- 
servation of the Department leads me 
to believe, however, that our membership 
at present is of a more substantial and 
co-operative type than we have ever en- 
joyed in the Association’s annals. Ex- 
tensiveness in membership must be ac- 
companied by extensiveness in service. | 
have felt strongly that an ability and a 
willingness to serve our members in the 
handling of their credit problems and 
throwing about credit transactions the ut- 
most protection, should be our constant 
objective, and to this vision we have en- 
deavored during the past year to live 
true. 


A determination to intensify our opera- 
tions, and to bring our service to the 
thresholds of all the local Associations, 
suggested zoning the country into three 
Divisions, designated as the Eastern, 
Central and Western. This idea was 
heartily approved by your Officers and 
Directors at their annual meeting of Sep- 
tember, 1924. Acting upon the authority 
then granted, the Divisions were made; 
W. W. Orr installed as Manager of the 
Eastern and E. B. Moran installed as 
manager of the Central Division. An 
Office in San Francisco will be opened 
during July for the Western Division, and 
B. B. Tregoe will then be installed as its 
Manager. 


Intensification 


This mode of procedure should make 
possible a marked intensification of our 
operations and enable us the better to 
realize by unity of action and co-opera- 
tion the great possibilities ahead and to 
solve the problems that constantly de- 
velop. I hold the utmost confidence in 
this plan and, as Executive Manager, to 
whom the three Division Managers are 
responsible, will watch it with the utmost 
care and concern. 

The Credit Education and Research De- 
partment was placed under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Frank A. Fall, who came 
to us with the very highest recommen- 
dations, and has so far fully justified 
them. We crave for him and his work 
your close interest and co-operation. 

Rodman Gilder became Editor of the 
Crepir MontHity when Mr. Orr was 
installed as Manager of the Eastern Di- 
vision. Mr. Gilder has shown an adapt- 
ability to editorial work and is devoting 
to our official publication every bit of 
power and skjll he possesses. As Manager 
also of the Public Relations Department 
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he has served the Association very well. 

The Foreign Credit Department and the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau have 
shown marked progress during the year 
and have become one of the Association’s 
most highly thought of and useful De- 
partments. William S. Swingle, of New 
York City succeeded B. B. Tregoe, the 
Manager of this Department, June 1. Mr. 
Swingle comes to us with an excellent 
training for the position and I am confi- 
dent will carry forward its best traditions 
and services. 

The Investigation and Prosecution De- 
partment has had an exceedingly active 
year. I commend to your careful reading 
the Department’s report. 

In the very modest way in which the 
Department has been carried on, it is 
highly encouraging for the enlarged work 
that more than two hundred fraudulent 
debtors have been convicted and a very 
large sum of concealed assets recovered. 
The Department’s Manager, C. D. West, 
has given to its various problems the 
most consistent and practical attention. 

Beginning with my first assistant, W. 
W. Orr, and running through the entire 
office staff, I have had, in a year of 
strain, nothing but the most devoted co- 
operation and sympathy. This has filled 
me with gratitude. Not one of these As- 
sistants failed in a single matter, so far 
as I could discover, to do his share in 
seeing that the organization should oper- 





The Part You Can Play 


(Continued from page 9) 
from its member banks financial state- 
ments to cover commercial paper offered 
for re-discount. There would seem to be 
no good reason why a debtor should re- 
fuse to give such a statement when asking 
credit from a merchant. 


In addition, credit managers should 
have in their files, the history of their 
debtors and should be informed as to 
whether their debtors or those to whom 
they are selling, have ever gone through 
bankruptcy or other insolvency proceed- 
ings, or have had suspicious fires, or 
have been employed by those who were 
involved in suspicious failures. 


_ I think that credit men cannot alto- 
gether escape blame for the commission of 
certain of these commercial offenses. A 
credit may be extended whether out of a 
desire to get business or out of indiffer- 
ence or laziness in properly ascertaining 
the credit standing of the applicant. In 
the trial of some of- these cases, I myself 
have seen in the examination of books, 
that in the first instance had there been 
a measurement of goods purchased as 
against goods sold, the applicant would 
have been seen to have had only a small 
balance. Now there could have been 
easily determined with proper credit ex- 
amination. It might well be that the pur- 
chaser was not dishonest, or even if he 
were, had he known that the credit man 
was standing at his elbow he would not 
dare have been dishonest. And yet too 
often when bankruptcy has come through 
the failure of the credit man himself, the 
credit man is too apt to raise the cry of 
“this fellow is a crook” and because the 
credit man mistakes suspicion for evi- 
dence and is not able to produce the proof 
which would obtain conviction, he cries 
out against the prosecuting officials and 
says they are not doing their job or are 
reached by political influence or some- 
thing else. Difficulties of proof are not 
always fully appreciated. It is one thing 
to be convinced yourself and quite an- 
other to present competent and legal evi- 





ate with efficiency while I was spending 
much of: my time in campaigning for the 
big Credit Protection Fund. I speak 
therefore, of these Assistants, to this Con- 
vention, with the utmost gratification. 
Passing from them to my own Secretary, 
to our Accountant, and to all other mem- 
bers of the office staff, let me say that I 
have received nothing but the most cor- 
dial cooperation and a degree of support 
that has made the work worth while. 


Credit Protection Fund 


I was not able, because of the cam- 
paign for the Credit Protection Fund, to 
visit as large a number of the local Asso- 
citions as has been my custom in the past. 
Wherever I have gone, however, there 
was always a most cordial reception and 
a desire shown to meet the wishes and 
expectations of the National body. ° 


Throughout the length and breadth of 
our organization there are but few spots 
where loyalty to the National traditions 
and ideals is not found. Recognizing this 
unity of interest and devotion, is not the 
expectation justified of even bigger ac- 
complishments and recognition in the 
future? 


Working with the National President, 
Mr. Elkus, was a great pleasure. No ex- 
ecutive of the organization has shown a 
wider interest in its development or been 
willing to contribute a larger share of 


dence. And in the selection of men to do 
credit work, it would be an excellent idea 
to follow the ruling now adopted in the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. In the Bureau of that 
Department, no one is taken on until 
there has been a thorough inquiry into 
his character and standing, and it is 
essential that he have either legal train- 
ing or training in accounting. The Bureau 
of Investigation is not a detective bureau, 
but it is a bureau made up of educated, 
trained and skilled men, who I think most 
of you agree, have been of the greatest 
assistance in bringing, during the last 
year or so, some of the big commercial 
crooks of the country to justice. The 
Bureau is successful because in the prep- 
aration of a case, they see the day of 
ultimate trial by a Jury governed by cer- 
tain rules and they know that suspicion 
is not enough, and that certains rules 
of proof must be followed. 


And here is another point I should like 
to make: The credit man after he has 
aided in the prosecution of the man found 
guilty of commercial fraud, must still 
remember they are both human beings. 
It was only a few hundred years ago 
that the banker and the money lender 
was almost an outcast among men. If 
any one loaned money for the necessary 
object of tiding the farmer over the 
months between seed-time and harvest, or 
setting up the cloth weaver in business, 
he must do it as an act of charity and 
not profit to himself. Interest was 
synonomous with usury, and usury was a 
deadly sin. 

I read in the book by Thomas Wilson, 
called “Discourse on Usury” written in 
1569, which I urge you all to read, ap- 
pears this phrase: “As God sayeth by his 
profit David, that he shall never dwell 
in this tabernacle that hath put out his 
money for use and therefore where shall 
such men look to go when they are dead 
but straight to the devil seeing on earth 
they serve such a master.” Now that was 
only three hundred years ago. So the 
creditor today must not get that attitude 
that may well amount to cruelty... . 
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his time and thought to its progress. We 
were very fortunate to have him in the 
President’s office. With his fellow Officers 
and Directors I have had the most happy 
experiences during the year; and it has 
seemed to me that a larger proportion of 
these officials were giving thought and 
direction to our affairs than have been 
found in past years. When so much 
rests upon the Association as at the pres- 
ent time, when its responsibilities have 
more than trebled, the selection of proper 
and qualified men for the Officers’ and 
Directors’ position if of first importance. 


Every one will understand our high 
hopes for the future and our firm belief 
that we are standing upon the threshold 
of the greatest adventure and the great- 
est outlook of our career. F 


May the future, and our immediate 
responsibilities encourage every heart to 
do its very best for the organization and 
encourage in credit work the degree of 
interest and pride that will elevate its 
standing in the business world and have 
it understood generally as a profession, 
not a mere piece of mechanics. 


“Carry on!” should be our slogan. By 
united efforts there is no doubt but that 
the National Association of Credit Men 
wil] play an even more important and 
powerful part in the direction of our 
credits than it has ever in the past been 
privileged to do. 


_ It isn’t my conception, and I am sure 
it isn’t yours that the function of a 
credit man is to hound the man who has 
paid the penalty and is endeavoring to 
walk an honest path. 

Much of this can be done by the exam- 
ple set by honest business men them- 
selves. A few weeks ago the President 
of the United States made a speech which 
is well worth your reading. Among other 
things he said: 

“It is scarcely necessary to state the 
attitude which I desire to see the Na- 
tional Government assume toward all 
business in general. It is that of sym- 
pathy and co-operation for every lawful 
effort to promote our commercial pros- 
perity and our economic wellbeing. 
Modern industry with its great combina- 
tions and great aggregations of both 
capital and employees, has necessarily 
brought many new problems for solution 
in our effort to work out a righteous hu- 
man relationship. These new conditions 
make necessary new rules of conduct. 
There ought to be a most candid under- 
standing between the Government and 
all industrial effort. Due to the keen- 
ness of competition and the urgent de- 
sire for success, it is necessary to main- 
tain the most constant watchfulness on 
the part of Government to insure the en- 
forcement of the law. But on the part 
of the management should likewise be 
the same vigilance to insure the obser- 
vance of the law. We shall never reach 
an ideal condition in our industrial life 
until the laws are voluntarily observed 
by our citizens without the constant and 
wasteful interposition of Government 
and court action. You men who 
are responsible for an industry 
ought to make unlawful and improper 
practices in that industry thoroughly 
unfashionable.” i : : 

That is good advice. It is good advice 
for practical reasons because if you men 
have established an ethical standard which 
you yourselves observe, it can serve not 
only as a corrective but an incentive to 
those business men who are still uncer- 
tain as to whether it will be more profit- 
able to be honest or crooked. The ordi- 
nary fellow in business, as in society, 
takes the cut of his morals ay he does 
of his clothes, from that man more 
fortunately situated. That imposes 
a heavy obligation on the man who wears 
good clothes or runs a good business. 
The sanction of business ethics is more 
effective than the policeman’s club. 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


Highlights of the Convention 


Noted by a Delegate to the Great Credit Congress 


OS. K. DRAKE, Treasurer of the 

Enniole Mfg. Co., a delegate to the 

Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Credit Men 
at Washington, D. C., June 8-13, 1925, 
writes home to his friend, the president 
of the company. 


Monday, June 8. 


EAR BILL: It is a big program that 
is offered us Convention delegates. 
As usual with the Credit Men, a working 
convention. One afternoon each is de- 
voted to a trip to Mount Vernon and to 
Arlington, one evening to special vaude- 
ville and dancing, and one evening to 
the Association President’s Reception and 
Ball, at which the Vincent Lopez and 
Meyer Davis orchestras sup- 
ply the music. The rest of the 
six days from Monday, June 
8, forward, there is some real 
work going on every minute. 
The principal addresses will 
be printed in the CRepiT 
MontTHLy, and I have or- 
dered (at one dollar) a copy 
of the Proceedings of the 
Convention; so all I’m going 
to do in these letters is to give 
you a few of the high spots, 
and try to convince you that 
we should both be on hand 
next year. (I don’t know 
where it will be held, but I’ve 
heard Louisville and New 
York mentioned.) These 
credit men’s conventions, with 
their Trade Group Confer- 
ences and all, are too valu- 
able to miss. You and I have 
been alternating long enough ; 
next year, both president and 
treasurer of the Enniole Co. 
must attend. 


Adjustment Bureau 
Managers 


Well, this morning, I took 
in the conference of Adjust- 
ment Bureau Managers. I 
found that the opinions of 
users of the service were as 
welcome as the manager’s. 
We'll see the bureaus develop further than 
ever this year, I believe. 

This morning the N. A. C. M. bank 
credit men who belong to the Robert 
Morris Associates elected, as president, 
Fred S. Sibley, Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co., Providence. 

Opening Session 

At the formal opening of the Conven- 
tion while Bob Lawrence of Washington, 
the song leader, was tuning us up, we had 
a chance to take a look at the hall—the 
big ballroom of the bran’ new Mayflower 
Hotel. Amplifiers made it easy for anyone 
but an arms-and-legs speaker to make 
himself heard; and the committee declara- 
tions (prepared in advance) were all 
thrown on a screen. 

Past President Charles E. Meek, of 
New York, gracefully started the ball 
rolling by presenting the bronze conven- 
tion gavel to President Eugene S. Elkus 
of San Francisco. Judge Siddons, of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court, 


President Frank W. White, of the Wash- 
ington Association, and National Director 
W. C. Hanson, one of the cheerfulest and 
most efficient General Convention Chair- 
men that ever lived—welcomed us. Na- 
tional Director E. D. Ross, of Portland, 
Ore., responded. 


Edward James Cattell of Philadelphia 
spoke optimistically on old age and eco- 
nomics; and President Elkus and Exec.- 
Mgr.-Sec.-Treas. Tregoe submitted their 
reports. Bishop Freeman, of Washington, 
once a railway accountant, spoke on “The 
Nation’s First Line of Defence.” 


Tuesday, June 9. 


ENATOR SIMEON D. FESS of Ohio 
addressed us Tuesday morning on 


Di.wm, mother Lewi 


oinless 
4 ot hmorter. 


- Presi — 
: 
RT. Boden 


“Business and Legislation”; and Alexan- 
der Wall, Secretary of the Robert Morris 
Associates, described the scientific method 
of analyzing credit risks which is the 
backbone of the Associates’ work; and 
after the fire insurance and prevention 
session T. Alfred Fleming gave an address 
on “Arson.” 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
made an address which indicated his cor- 
dial feelings toward the organized credit 
men. 

In the afternoon I of course attended 
our trade group conference. This feature 
alone would warrant my coming to the 
Convention. We had so much of interest 
to discuss that we decided to meet again 
for a short session on Thursday after- 
noon. 

A big tie up in my own group prevented 
my attending the bankers’ group session, 
presided over by John N. Eaton of Bos- 
ton, at which two important addresses 
were made—“Branch Banking as a Means 
of Preventing Bank Failures,” by Vice- 
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The Raciring Doss, 
Eugene S.~Elkus 





Sketches made at the Convention by the famous cartoonist, columnist 
and correspondent, Jim Ring, of the Washington Times 


Governor Edmund Platt of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and another by Senator 
Carter Glass, who said that he considered 
himself the Liaison Officer between the 
Government and the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

Today, I believe, there was a breakfast 
for women credit managers organized by 
the energetic Miss Florence E. Banks, 
Los Angeles. 

This evening J. J. Hinchman of the 
Underwood Typewriter Co., New York, 
presented the report of the Advisory 
Council, which is the Association commit- 
tee whose chief duty it is to assist in the 
work of local credit association secre- 
taries. Reports were also rendered by the 
Commercial Arbitration Committee, Chair- 
man Freas B. Snyder, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engi 
neers Title & Trust Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Mercantile Agency 
Service Committee, Chair- 
man Thomas E. Reynolds, 
United Lead Co., St. Paul; 
and Credit Co-operation and 
Methods Committee, Chair- 
man Willard Haff, Welling- 
ton, Sears & Co., Boston. 


Prosecution Fund Over 
The Top 


Wed., Jure 10. 

I N some respects the biggest 

feature of the Convention 
was the announcement, with- 
held until this morning, of 
the successful conclusion of 
the drive for one million dol- 
lars for the prosecution of 
commercial crooks. A silver 
cup was given to Chairman 
Wm. H. Pouch of the gen- 
eral executive committee of 
National Fund for Credit 
Protection, who disclaimed 
all credit for the work done 
and attributed the success of 
the Fund to the hundreds of 
workers in the fifteen key 
cities who put the drive over 
the top. The Chairmen for 
the key cities reported one by 
one and the totals were 
chalked up on a huge blackboard, while 
an adding machine clicked in the audience. 
The total reported, with a number of 
workers still to be heard from, was $1,- 
042,297. 

This dramatic finish to the drive was ap- 
propriately preceded by an address by 
Colonel William J. Donovan, Assistant to 
the Attorney General, who expressed the 
Government’s appreciation of the Associa- 
tion’s setting up a Fund for credit protec- 
tion and incidentally showed that he was 
thoroughly familiar with the history of 
credit. 

This was a full morning. Besides these 
things, there was the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee period under the direc- 
tion of Committee Chairman Edward 
Bains, Philadelphia, and William Walker 
Orr, Manager of the Association’s East- 
ern Division, and an address on “The Fed- 
eral Reserve System,” by Lewis E. Pier- 
son, Chairman of the Board, Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, N. Y. There 
was also a period on Credit Interchange 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL N.A.C.M. CONVENTION 





1. Left to right: Executive Manager J. H. Tregoe, Major General J. A. Lejeune, E. S. Elkus. 2. Secretary of Commerce 


Herbert Hoover, W. C. Hanson. 


E. S. Elkus, Major General J. A. Lejeune, J. H. Tregoe. 5. Directors L. Whitty and H. C. Burke Jr. 


at Tomb of Washington. 


7. Director W. E. Tarlton, Past President John E. Norvell. 


3. Vice-President W. H. Pouch. 4. At the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, W. C Hanson, 


6. After Ceremony 
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under Committee Chairman J. M. Paul 
and E. B. Moran, who is still Manager 
of the Central Interchange Bureau of St. 
Louis, although he has also assumed the 
duties of Manager of the Central Division 
of the National Association. There were 
brief addresses by J. E. Black, of St. 
Louis, and Lawrence E. Power, Boston. 


Gerson Levi a Life Member 


By a resolution passed at the Conven- 
tion, Gerson Levi, of Philadelphia, was 
made a life member of the Association. 
A silver loving cup was presented to 
him for his long service to the credit 
fraternity as a credit executive. 


Excursion to Mount Vernon 


In General Pershing’s unavoidable ab- 
sence from Washington, Major General 
Mason B. Patrick, head of the Air Serv- 
ice, accompanied the delegates to Wash- 
ington’s home, Mount Vernon, on Wednes- 
day afternoon. There was a brief cere- 
mony, in which General Patrick, Presi- 
dent Elkus and Executive Manager Tre- 
goe took part, and which included the lay- 
ing of a wreath on Washington’s grave. 
The weather was magnificent and none of 
us will ever forget the trip to Mount 
Vernon. 


On Wednesday evening our Washington 
hosts had arranged to have the National 
Museum opened and lighted for us, and in 
the Mayflower ball-room there was danc- 
ing and vaudeville. 


“World Trade Day” 


Thursday, June 11. 


C. MARTIN of New York, Chair- 
e man of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Committee; W. 5. Swingle, Man- 
ager of the Foreign Credit Department, 
and B. B. Tregoe, newly appointed Man- 
ager of the Western Division of the Asso- 
ciation, were in charge of the World 
Trade session this morning at which the 
principal address was by Samuel Vau- 
clain, President, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia. 

In the afternoon the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce was thrown 
open to the delegates. Three-minute talks 
by Division Chiefs, under the direction of 
Arthur S. Hillyer, Chief of Commercial 
Intelligence Division, made everything 
clear. 

Latér in the afternoon the beautiful 
Pan-American Building was open to the 
delegates, and an address was made by 
Director L. S. Rowe. In the cvening a 
World Trade Dinner, presided over by 
C. C. Martin, filled the ball-room. The 
principal speakers. were John Moody, 
President of Moody's Investors’ Service, 
N. Y., and Alfred P. Dennis, member of 
the Tariff Commission. A new play, show- 
ing the value of intelligent selling and 
credit work in Latin America was pre- 
sented by its authors, H. G. Brock, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York; 
L. R. Browne, International Western 
Electric Co., New York; and B. B. Tre- 
goe, who have given so many times and 
in so many cities their play, “Simp and 
Simpatico.” 

Convention Resolutions 

H. H. Heimann, of the Kawneer Co., 
Niles, Mich., was Chairman of the im- 
portant Resolutions Committee, with J. L. 
Redmond, New York, as Vice-Chairman. 
The other members of the Committee 
were: G. H. Johnstone, Chicago; R. S. 
Kemp, Kansas City; T. W. Austin, 
Omaha; M. A. Myers, St. Joseph; F. A. 








Sweitzer, Des Moines; Frank R. Orcutt, 
Minneapolis; A. E. Fisher, St. Louis; 
Arthur E. Myers, Wichita; W. E. Bickley, 
Knoxville; Arthur Mahony, New Haven; 
W. N. Eberhard, Allentown; B. B. Arnett, 
Charleston; Joseph F. Rean, Newark; 
Charles A. Colton, Boston; George W. 
Brainard, San Francisco; C. O. Zimmer- 
man, Worcester; E. H. Heller, Louisville; 
E. H. Jaynes, Cleveland; Henry G. Bar- 
bee, Norfolk; George F. Bates, Buffalo; 
Martin J. Kohn, Baltimore; C. D. Wil- 
liams, Toledo; S. C. Greusel, Milwaukee ; 
R. C. Kramer, Detroit; Maurice T. Fleish- 
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THE Crepit MEN’s WREATH ON THE 
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er, Philadelphia; H. W. Sparrenberger, 
Evansville; E. V. Kierstead, St. Paul; 
H. A. Augustine, Jacksonville; R. C. B. 
Adams, Albany; R. P. Crockett, Nash- 
ville; J. E. Stilz, Indianapolis; W. N. 
Long, Houston ; H. G. Hotchkiss, Seattle ; 
Mayo Zeigler, Grand Rapids; H. N. Kase, 
Rochester, and W. C. Wright, Utica. 

This Committee brought in resolutions, 
all of which were passed by the Conven- 
tion, on Co-operation with the American 
Bar Association, Assignments, Compro- 
mise Settlements, Credit Education, Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s Economy Policy, In- 
crease of Pay for the Federal Judiciary, 
Fire Waste, General Orders in Bank- 
ruptcy, Too Many Laws, Rechartering the 
Federal Reserve System, Simplifying 
Court Procedure, Taxation, Unnecessary 
amano to Business, and the World 
“ourt. 


Mellon on the Platform 


When Major Garrard B. Winston, Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury, came into 
the Convention Hall, he was accompanied 
by his chief, Andrew W. Mellon. To the 
delight and astonishment of all present, 
Mr. Mellon, who makes fewer speeches 
than any man in public life, proceeded 
to express his cordial welcome to the 
credit men. 


The Association’s past president, Curtis 
R. Burnett of Newark, conducted the 
forum on “Taxation” which followed 
the Winston address. You and I must 
certainly get behind the present big move- 
ment in favor of the reduction of tax- 
ation and of the taxing of securities now 
tax exempt. 
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Ladies’ Entertainment 


A luncheon, card party and fashion 
show were organized for the ladies at- 
tending the Convention this afternoon, 
I understand that the luncheon and con- 
ference of credit association secretaries 
brought out a great many useful ideas, 

; Friday, June 12, 


E. TARLTON, of St. Louis, 
e M. E. Garrison, Manager of the 
Adjustment Bureau of Wichita, and 
Major E. Paul Phillips, newly appointed 
manager of the Adjustment Bureau Dept., 
were in charge of the Adjustment Bureau 
Period this morning, and Dr. David Fri- 
day gave an address on “The Future of 
Agriculture,” which any business man 
would appreciate hearing. 


Credit Education 


The forum on “Training for Credit 
Work” was under the direction of John 
W. Allen of Dallas, chairman of the 
National Committee on Education and 
Research, and of Dr. Frank A. Fall, head 
of our National Institute of Credit. Then 
followed an address by President William 
Mather Lewis of George Wastington 
ee on “Laying the Foundation of 

redit.” 


During the Bankruptcy Law Committee 
Period, H. H. Lauchheimer, Counsel for 
the Baltimore Association, spoke on “Uses 
of the National Bankruptcy Law”; and 
the National Association’s Counsel, W. 
Randolph Montgomery made a clear 
statement of the bankruptcy law situa- 
tion under the title of “What We Hope 
for in Bankruptcy Law Amendments”. 


The Unknown Soldier's Tomb 


Another unforgetable episode of the 
Convention was at Arlington when Major 
General John A. Lejeune, Commandant 
of the U. S. Marine Corps, made a brief 
address in which he spoke of the A. E. F. 
as “Civilization’s Last Reserve”, and laid 
the credit men’s wreath on the tomb oi 
the Unknown Soldier. 


This evening the Business Meetings 
Committee, Chairman L. W. Young, New 
Britain, and the Business Service Com- 
mittee, Chairman J. M. Rust, Los Angeles, 


submitted their reports. 
Playlet Competition 


A novel and certainly a first-class fea- 
ture of the Convention was the competi- 
tion of credit playlets written and acted 
by delegates from three local associations. 
Philadelphia’s entry was staged this even- 
ing and the Atlanta and South Bend en- 
try were put on Tuesday evening. The 
board of five judges awarded the silver 
cup to South Bend. In the South Bend 
cast were Mr. and-Mrs. Long who are 
on their honeymoon. The three casts in- 
cluded several of your good friends and 
I am enclosing them. 


The playlet judges were T. E. Arnhold, 
St. Joseph; Spencer C. Gunn, Albany; 


A. D. MacDougall, New York; H. W. 
Clausen, Chicago, and Lewis Milam, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Atlanta’s Entry 
“HITTING ON ALL FOUR” 
CHARACTERS: 

DD. SRS co occekae First Credit Man 
J. H. Sutton 
J. K. Orr Shoe Co. 

T. X. Chance —....... Second Credit Man 
M. E. Hitt 


Alexander-Seewald Co. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL N.A.C.M. CONVENTION 


1. Left to right: Directors E. D. Ross and L. Whitty. 2. J. H. Tregoe, President Coolidge, E. S. Elkus. 3. Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, with Credit Men’s Wreath. 4. Director T. K. Cree. 5. J. H. Tregoe, Major General M. M. Patrick, W. C. 
Hanson, E. S. Elkus. 6. Major General M. M. Patrick, E. S. Elkus, W. C. Hanson. 7. President R. T. Baden, I. L. Morn- 
ingstar, M. J. Kohn, W. Carnan, all-of Baltimore. 8. Misses Ruth Hoctor, Belle Sanger, Mary B. Merritt, of the National 
Office. 9. Director H. F. Barker, Past’ Presidents E. P. Tuttle, J. E. Norvell, and C. R. Burnett. 
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BD Oe IE oo ecceencn Third Credit Man 


H. S. CotLinswortH 
Gramling-Spaulding & Collinsworth Co. 


Miss Eva Ready, ~~... Stenographer 


Miss Heten McConvit_e 
Russell Mfg. Co. 


Ree RMI: scoicicccanccun desascameie Bookkeeper 
J. T. Smit 
Rosenfeld Co. 
Willie B. Understood —........ Office Boy 
A. R. Lovvorn 
Sewell Mfg. Co. 
GD. ikke’... .._ Seleoman 


P. M. MILLIANs 
Ernest L. Rhodes Co. 


Boi cinitidenondimces Merchant 
H. D. Carter 
Dougherty-Little-Redwine Co. 
O. N. Hand —...... Association Secretary 





C. L. WILLIAMSON 


Secretary, Alanta ‘Association 
ie i RON sciiesiierceuicietitmasenziaie Town Constable 
J. J. McGee 


King Hardware Co. 
Chairman, Group Luncheon....C. E. ALLEN 
Alanta & Lowry National Bank 

Mary Joyce, Niece of Easley. 
CARMEN Dopss 


een oe eee paiteas cities ONE 


Hapy, the Town Musician._.F. B. RAMSEY 
Pres., Atlanta Association 


Philadelphia’s Entry 
“WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET” 
By Freas B. Snyder 


CHARACTERS: 
ee nee _.Harry C. BARNES 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. 
Assistant 2 -nnnnn----C. A, TERBUSH 
General Electric Co. 
BOBB cceenicnes AS B. Suva 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
T. & Tr. Co.) 


Sales Manager .....A. R. UNpERDOWN, Jr. 
A. R. Underdown’s Sons 


South Bend’s Entry 
“THE CREDIT SALESMAN” 


CHARACTERS: 


R. U. Keen, Credit Manager of Anti-Mail 
Order Wholesale Grocery Co. 


L. L. Lone 
O’Brien Varnish Works 


Johnny Jones, an enterprising young sales- 
man of the Anti-Ma'l Order Wholesale 
Grocery Co. 


G. W. SEyBoLp 
South Bend Assn. of C. M, 
U. R. Biggs, General Sales Manager of 
Anti-Mail Order Wholesale Grocery Co. 
C. K. KuEHNE 
Lee Mercantile Co. 


K. W. Burden, General Manager of the 
Anti-Mail Order Wholesale Grocery Co. 


H. H. Hermann 
Treasurer Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
President South Bend Assn. of C. M. 


Miss Dream 22 eccncecennnnennnee Stenographer 
Mrs. L. L. Lone 


(Playlet written by the Cast) 








Sr. 


© Trinity Studios. 


delegates. He said: 
appreciate this cordial reception. 


welcome to Washington. 





the national structure of the country. 
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ANpDREW W. MELLON 


NE of the noteworthy features of the Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men at Washington, was the unexpected appearance 
on the Convention platform of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 
received with great enthusiasm and, contrary to his usual custom, spoke to the 


He was 


“Mr. President and members of the Credit Men's Association: I very deeply 
I feel very highly honored by it. 


“I am not on the program at all; but I am very glad to come and bid you | 
Wi I have the highest appreciation of the work that you | 
are accomplishing here, of the place that the National Association of Credit Men 
holds, and its accomplishment for the benefit of commerce and industry and for 


“I appreciate very greatly the reception you have given me.” 


Saturday, June 13. 

et the least interesting feature of 

the Convention were the invocations 
at opening of the various sessions. They 
were made by Rt. Rev. C. F. Thomas, 
Pastor, St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Church; Dr. Lewis J. Schwefel, Adas 
Israel Congregation; Rt. Rev. Wm. F. 
McDowell, Resident Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; Rev. Joseph T. 
Kelly, D. D. Pastor of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church; Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., Chaplain, U. S. 
House of Representatives; and Rev. Wm. 
W. Shearer, Rector St. Columbia’s Par- 
ish, all of Washington. 


The Closing Session 


H. Uehlinger, of the Hilo Varnish Corp., 
Brooklyn, gave an inspiring talk on “The 
Rehabilitation of Merchants Through 
Business Service”. 

John T. Brown, Jr., of Philadelphia con- 
ducted the forum on “Our Professional 
Magazine and Other Publications of the 
Association” and got a promise from 
most of the delegates present to write to 
the editor of the Creprr MontHLy and 
tell him how to improve the Association's 
organ. The Forum closed with some 
brief remarks by the editor, Rodman 
Gilder. 





Summary of Business Conditions 


Dr. Fall announced the results of the 
detailed canvass on business conditions 
made by each of the trade group con- 
ferences. [See page 31.] 


The Membership Committee period was 
conducted -by J. T. Franey of Kansas 
City and John W. H. Ross, Manager of 
the Membership Department. Member- 
ship banners were awarded to the four 
associations showing the highest percent- 
age of gain in their respective classes as 
follows: 


canes “A DE oo oie se ss 22% ~=per cent 
Class “B” Providence..... 15%4_ per cent 
Class “CO” Deleth .....5.- 58 1/10 per cent 


Class “D” Fond du Lac.....37%4 per cent 


Warm applause greeted the award of 
each of these trophies. 


Officers and directors for the ensuing 
year were then elected and the Washing- 
ton Convention of 1925 “passed into his- 
tory.” 


You missed a week full of real business 
value and inspiration and I hope that a 
year from now you and I will be taking 
it all in together. Jos. K. Drake. 
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Summary of Business Conditions and Prospects 


As Reported By Trade Group Conferences 
At 30th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men, Washington, June 13, 1925 


NE of the outstanding features 
of the record-breaking Wash- 
ington Convention was the as- 
sembling of seventeen trade 

groups for discussion of credit problems 
and exchange of information on condi- 
tions and prospects in the var ous lines 
of business activity. Two of the groups 
(Heating and Plumbing,.and Building 
Materials) were organized this year, the 
other fifteen having functioned at pre- 
vious conventions. 

With the exception of the Newspaper 
Group, which met in the Gridiron Room 
of the New Willard Hotel, ail of the di- 
visions held their sessions at the May- 
flower. By special arrangements between 
thte Chairmen, the Iron and Steel Group 
met Tuesday only, and the Hardware, 
Auto Supplies and Allied Lines Group 
Thursday only, thus giving the members 
of each division an opportunity to attend 
tthe meeting of the other group. On ac- 
count of another convention during the 
early part of the week, the Electric and 


Radio Supplies Group also met on 
Thursday only. Of the remaining divi- 
sions, two (Boots and Shoes, and Dry 
Goods, Notions and Allied Lines) met 
hoth Tuesday and Thursday. 
Questionnaire cards were distributed at 
the opening of each Group session and 
the results were assembled by the Director 
on Friday and presented to the Conven- 
tion during the Saturday morning ses- 
sion. Members of the Association who 
were present at the Saturday session took 
down the percentages, as read by the 
Director, on forms provided for the pur- 
ose. They were thus able to take home 
with them a comprehensive picture of 
business conditions and prospects, based on 
the latest information from the fieid. 
The questionnaire covered collections 
and sales in dollars for May, 1925, as 
compared with April, 1925; collections 
and sales in dollars for May, 1925, as 
against May, 1924; and prospects for 
business during the coming three months’ 
and six months’ periods. 


Collections for May, 1925, as com- 
pared with ‘April, 1925, were reported as 
follows: Better, average 57 per cent.; 
stationary, average 33 per cent.; worse, 
average 10 per cent. 

Sales in dollars for May, 1925, as 
against April, 1925, were reported in these 
averages: Better, 58 per cent.; stationary, 
22 per cent.; worse, 20 per cent. 

The next comparison was that of col- 
lections and dollar sales for May, 1925, 
as against the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. Collections for May, 
1925, as compared with those for May, 
1924, were reported as follows: Better, 
average 66 per cent.; stationary, average 
21 per cent.; worse, average 13 per cent. 
Dollar sales for May, 1925, as against 
those for May, 1924, were: Better, aver- 
age 61 per cent.; stationary, average 20 
per cent.; worse, average 19 per cent. 

Prospects for busines during the next 
three months were reported by the mem- 
bers as follows: Better, average 59 per 

(Continued on page 45) 






























































































































































lI me "4 “II 
% \|May, 1925, compared||May, 1925, compared|| What are your pros- 
No. Better || with April, 1925 || with May, 1924 || pects for Business 
TRADE GROUP Report- Stationary || Collec- | Sales in || Collec- | Sales in || in next | in next 
ing | Worse i tions | Dollars || tions | a \|3 months | 6 months 
| lI | | 
ae ea ne | “|| Better | 50 | 46 || 71 | 50 60 65 
A; Tiete eek BGS cee vcccccevss | 20 || Stationary | 46 | 34 | 25 | 35 35 35 
ae __|___||_Worse | 4 | __ 20 | 4 | 15 5 Oo. 
Better | 67 | 60 | 78 | 60 67 82 
2. Clothing, Caps and Allied Lines | 27 | Stationary | 22 | a 7 25 30 15 
| Worse iy (33_|I_ 15 | 15° 3 | 3- 
; : Better \| 52 | 48 | 60 | 68 76 96 
3. Drugs, Chemicals and Allied Stationary \| 40 | 32 | 24 | 16 24 4 
: EMME. cccccsccecscsocessessses Worse II 8|- 20 || 16 | 16_ O- oO. 
. v. ; | Better I 80 | 50 | 70 | 70 | 50 60 
4. Pry Goods, Notions and Allied | caeenery | 20 | 40 20 | 10 30 20 
. MME oo oo ccc ees yoo sceccccess € Jorse | 0 | 10 10 | 20 || 20_ 20_ 
. : | || Better 1] 46 | 19 || 62 | 19 63 100 
S. Electric and Radio Supplies... | 11 i mene * | = = | a 7 : 
es Worse | 2. | ye ls 
|| Better | 45 | 39 | 61 67 || 56 56 
6: CONE 5 is xeracccackwdedads | 18 || Stationary | 33 | 28 | 17 11 44 44 
: _ |] Worse lI 22 |. 33 _| 22_ 22 iii oO 
|| Better | 61 | 43 61 | 35 61 96 
7. Groceries, Provisions and Allied Stationary | 35 35 13 22 35 4 
Limes... ..eesececscscccceeess _ || Worse | 4 | 22. 26_ Cn e,; 
; | \ Better | 54 | 57 80 69 49 66 
8. Hestawee. Auto Supplies and | any 26 | 26 || 17 20 31 26 
A. lie NE . et ekeut hada obs os | orse | 20 | 17_ 3 me.) 6 Law 
; || Better \| 38 | 62 | 88 76 38 50 
9. melinente, Vehicles and Allied Spuenery | 38 | 0 | 0 12 62 “50 
LMEOB ccccsececs Dic nckcwseeee's orse 24 | 38 | 12 12 0 0 
7 ~— || Better | 52 ] 63 || 72 | 65— 46 | 64 
0: Fone: a BE we. cceteteacccce 27 | Stationary | 36 | 17 | 16 | 9 42 27 
ate Worse | 12 | 20 | 12 26 12 9 
| || Better | 83 100 || 83 67 33 100° 
OE, BOD noc eccccetosccceseecas 6 || Stationary | 17 0 |} 17 33 67 0 
|| Worse | 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 
a | - | Better | 70 | 4 II 70 80 60° 90 
NGWSPOPETS. 2c. cccccccccccccce Stationary 20 | 0 | 20 20 20 10 
Worse i 10 | 0 || 10 | 0 20 0 
: : ‘ | i Il 68 | 39 | 42 | 4 ea. J 67— 
13. Paints and Varnish ..........-:. 12 || Stationary ] 16 | 25 |i 50 16 42 25 
- || Worse 16 | 16 | 8 | 34 8 8 
. ; i | Better — \| 27 | 43 || 33 | 3 40° 70 
14. Paper Supplies and Allied Lines | 33 Stationary \| 49 | 24 | 37 30 43 21 
| beds || Worse \| 24 | 33 | 30 | 30 | 17 y 
| I Better \| 77 | 100 || 89 | 89 ae 71 
See SD. ec nncenaeexenececanns | 17‘ || Stationary } 18 | 0 | 11 | 11 18 | - @ 
a || Worse | 5 | _ 0] 0 | 0 5 0 
16. Heating and Plumbi | a2 || Saec ‘(Car ae a ee | ee 33 
b eating an eee eee Stationary | 5 |} 3 25 | 33 
+ | || Worse \ 0 | 16 || 33 | 9 8 9 
| Better | 33 | 100 || 67 | 67 | 100 | 100 
17. Building Materials ............ 3 Stationary | 67 | 0 || 33 | 0 | 0 
% otal | (29° Il Worse i} 0 | 0 || 0 | 33 | 0 0 
| \[ Better Nl 37 j 58 I 66 | 61 || 59° 76 
PINE) Akasa 6c cbc dente eevss | \| Stationary i 33 | 22 |I 21 | 20 | 34 20 
| || Worse {| 10 | 20 || 13 | 19 | 7 4 
= === — = 
Master Average cue sthanehenae | } Bother 0% 63% Stationary...... 25% Woree. oi... 12% 
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The Future of Agriculture 
(Continued from page 8) 


prices when we consider a longer period? 
There are many who believe that agri- 
cultural prices cannot maintain a favor- 
able balance with the general price struc- 
ture. The attempt to diagnose the farm- 
er’s troubles during the last few years and 
to devise a remedy for them has led to a 
theory which holds that the industrial 
structure is so constituted today that 
agricultural prices are bound to be out of 
balance with other commodities. This 
theory holds that. Before this there are 
various forces at work to keep the 
American price level for most of our 
products above the international level of 
prices. Most manufactured commodities, 
they insist, are protected from foreign 
competition by a tariff wall. But the farm- 
er, so the argument runs, produces an 
export surplus, and is, therefore, bound to 
take the prices which prevail on the inter- 
national market. If the price of wheat is 
fixed in Liverpool, the American grower 
can get no more than the Liverpool price 
minus the cost of transportation and mar- 
keting. Since the farmer is a purchaser of 
protected commodities and a seller of 
things which often are not, and in their 
very nature cannot, be protected, he can 
never get a square ‘deal, according to this 
view of the matter. 

In other lines of industry producers 
were supposed to hold a preferential posi- 
tion through monopolies sustained by the 
ownership of patents, secret processes, or 
natural resources. Trade associations, too, 
were supposed to fix prices at levels which 
would never prevail under free competi- 
tion. With all these forces at work in the 
price making structure, almost everyone 
was presumed to get some sort of pro- 
tection which gave him a price relatively 
higher than the farmer could get for his 
product. The remedy proposed for this 
situation was protection for agriculture 
through legislation of the sort embodied 
in the McNary-Haugen Bill. 


Special Laws for Farmers 
Unnecessary 


The restoration of agricultural prices 
to a parity with others without the inter- 
vention of this special legislation has re- 
duced his elaborate structure of economic 
theorizing to a state of intellectual rub- 
bish. After this demonstration it is clear 
that soniething is wrong with those theo- 
rists who found the lack of balance between 
farm products and prices of other com- 
modities in the inherent nature of our 
business structure, and of our tariff and 
other legislation. The champions of this 
theory would not admit that here is any- 
thing wrong with their analysis. They in- 
sist that the present price rise is only 
temporary ; and is due to an abnormal 
situation in our corn crop and in the 
world production of wheat. It is well, 
therefore, that we examine the course of 
prices for farm products in the pre-war 
days and observe how they moved rela- 
tively to other prices. 

If we select as a starting point the 
year 1896, in which all prices were at 
the bottom, we find that prices rose con- 
tinuously for fourteen years. During that 
period prices of farm products rose over 
80 percent. Non-agricultural commodities 
increased only 40 per cent. There is noth- 
ing, therefore, in the price movements in 
America to indicate that agricultural 
prices lag behind other prices. In fact, 
they outran them, and they did this des- 
pite an increase of more than 25 per cent 
in production measured in physical terms, 
According to the Department of Agricul- 








ture the value of farm products, exclusive 
of crops fed to livestock increased from 
$2,904,000,000 in 1897, the first year for 
which the figures are given, to $7,191,000,- 
000 in 1910 and to $7,886,000,000 in 1913. 
While the general price level had risen 50 
per cent the value of the farmer’s product 
had risen 170 per cent. The number of 
people working on farms who produced 
this product had increased by only about 
10 per cent. All the evidence of the period 
from 1896 to the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war indicates that the prices of farm 
products do not tend to lag behind, but 
rather to outrun other prices. 

It is not given to any man to look 
into the future and tell exactly what will 
happen. But we do know that the prices 
of the future will be determined by the 
supply of farm products and by the de- 
mand for them. It is possible to set down 
at this time some of the conditions which 
will govern the supply of farm products; 
and which will determine the demand for 
them. American agriculture entered a new 
era with the beginning of this century. 
The unprecedented expansion of agricul- 
ture which characterized the thirty years 
from 1870 to 1900 was over. At the be- 
ginning of the seventies there were 2,660,- 
000 farms in the United States; by 1900 
we had added over 3,000,000 to that num- 
ber. In other words, we had more than 
doubled the number of farms and had 
added an empire to our agricultural ter- 
ritory. Even in the ten years between 
1890 and 1900 with dire depression in in- 
dustry, we settled more than 1,100,000 of 
these farms. After the beginning of this 
century the increase continued, but at a 
much slower rate. By 1910 we had added 
another 624,000 farms. But this was not 
sufficient to keep pace with our growth 
of population. Production ceased to out- 
run consumption and began to lag behind. 
The export surplus declined steadily, un- 
til in 1914 we were actually importing 
meats. No wonder prices of farm products 
rose. 

Since 1910 the number of farms has ac- 
tually decreased. There are today fewer 
farms and fewer persons engaged in 
farming than there were fifteen years ago. 
Yet our urban population has continued to 
grow rapidly since the beginning of this 
century. There were 45,000,000 people liv- 
ing in cities and towns in 1900; there are 
over 80,000,000 today. By 1930 there will 
be 90,000,000 in these villages and urban 
communities to be fed by the farmers of 
this nation. It is clear, then, that the de- 
mand for agricultural products is on the 
increase now, as it was in those seventeen 
years which succeeded the revival of 
prices and of business in 1896. It is clear, 
too, that unless the supply of agricultural 
products increases in an unusudl manner, 
their prices will hold the advance which 
they have made. On the demand side the 
forces which will maintain agricultural 
prices are clear as the noonday sun. 

The forces which underlie the supply of 
agricultural products are the land in cul- 
tivation, the number of persons working 
it, and the efficiency of the methods which 
they employ. The acres under cultivation 
and the people working on them have ac- 
tually declined since 1910. The farmers 
who fed 60,000,000 city folks fifteen years 
ago must feed 82,000,000 today. There is 
no likelihood that the supply of their pro- 
ducts will outrun demand, now that sur- 
plus stocks have been worked off. The 
probability is rather that production will 
increase barely as rapidly as the mouths 
to be fed. 

In that situation we will have a 
ment which prevailed from 1897 on. 
Farm prices will rise more rapidly than 
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those of other commodities, or if the gen- 
eral price level is falling, they will fall less, 

Agriculture will not decay in this situ- 
ation, nor will the Nation suffer a short- 
age of food supply. 

List -prices will stimulate production 
as they have during the last three decades, 
There are only about 10 per cent. more 
people in agriculture today than in 1900, 
yet they bring forth 40 per cent. more 
product, measured in actual physical 
unit—in bushels, tons, gallons and doz- 
ens. Anyone who is acquainted with the 
field of agriculture knows that the people 
now engaged in farming can increase 
their output to meet the growth of 
population for several decades to come, 
if the price inducement is sufficient. High- 
er prices will increase the use of fertili- 
zer, machinery and better methods. Such 
an increase comes gradually, so that there 
is little danger of a supply greatly in ex- 
cess of demand at profitable prices. But 
there is every prospect that prices will 
be profitable, and that the farmer will 
find in them a sufficient inducement to 
feed the people of this Nation abun- 
dantly as he has fed them in years gone by 
and that they will give him a reward 
which will enable him to maintain a con- 
stantly increasing standing of living, as 
he has in the past. 

In the eyes of the Lord a thousand 
years are as a day. The last five years, 
count, therefore, on this basis as seven 
and two-tenths minutes in the history of 
American agriculture. Let us not be de- 
ceived into thinking that predictions of 
decay can be safely based upon the pass- 
ing occurrences of such a short time. 


Branch Banking 
(Continued from page 14) 
establishment of branches is a natural, 
common law right, where no legal re- 
striction exists. Laws relating to branch 
banking in the states where they exist 
were passed after branches had begun to 
appear, and were passed for the purpose 
of limiting or regulating the establish- 
ment of branches as a rule, in some cases 
to prohibit further branches. The prohi- 
bitions of branch banking have proven 
unfortunate and the states which have 
permitted branches under proper regula- 
tion and supervision have fared better 
than those which have prohibited them— 

under similar conditions. 

I believe it is unfortunate that the 
National Banking Act. has been generally 
interpreted as not authorizing branch 
banks. It contains no prohibition of 
branch banking and in fact specifically 
authorizes branch banking through con- 
version of state banks with branches. 
Historically, it seems to me, the evidence 
is clear that the Congresses which passed 
and revised the National Banking Acct, 
from 1863 to 1866, did not intend to pro- 
hibit branch banking. They certainly did 
not intend to prohibit branch banking 
within city limits, and it appears reason- 
ably clear that they did not intend to 
prevent National banks from having the 
same privileges with relation to branches 
that State banks have. 

National banks have made a much bet- 
ter showing than state banks in the matter 
of failures during the past four years, but 
that again is in large, measure because 
they are generally larger banks. There 
were, nevertheless, 127 National bank fail- 
ures in 1924, which is altogether too many. 
The proportion of failures of banks with 
a capital less than $50,000 was fairly 
large—55 out of the total of 127. The 
National banking system would be much 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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r It helps by telling you every day how 
; bu much you have bought and 
you Y how much you have sold. It 
watches your turnover. It checks 
at the outset any tendency to over-buy. 


It helps by telling you how much mer- 

ll chandise you have on hand and 

yOu Sell where to place selling pressure. 

It watches sales by salesmen and by 
departments. 


This Plan Protects Your Profits 


It helps 


you collect 





by telling you how much each 
customer owes and how long 
he has owed it. It enables you 


to get accurate statements in the mail 
on the first of every month. 


It helps 


you pay 


by watching the details of your 
business so closely that you 
can avoid over-buying— by 


keeping expenses down to the mini- 
mum—by speedy collections. 


For free demonstration phone 
our local office or mail coupon. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING 


Name 


' 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
6456 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Please send me literature about the 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan for 
my business. 


AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Credit in the Business 
Organization 
CREDIT MANAGEMENT. Emery E. Ol- 


son and J. W. Hallman. Ronald Press 
Company; N. Y. 1925. 460 pp. $4.50. 


East meets West in this collaboration 
between a Pennsylvania credit executive 
and a California teacher. Mr. Hallman is 
credit manager of the Sun Oil Company, 
Philadelphia; a director of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Credit Men; and 
author of the Ronograph, “Organizing the 
Credit Department.” Mr. Olson is asso- 
ciate professor of Economics and director 
of the Metropolitan Division of the School 
of Commerce and- Business Administra- 
tion, University of Southern California. 

The collaborators preface their presen- 
tation of the faith that is in them with a 
statement which will be accepted without 
debate by all credit executives. This is to 
the effect that no one can count himself 
fully equipped for the business and pro- 
fessional world who has not a thorough 
knowledge of the guiding rules and prin- 
ciples in the extension of credit and the 
proper redemption of credit through 
prompt payment of accounts. On the 
other hand, the authors assert, the man 
who successfully manages credits and col- 
lections gets a business knowledge that 
equips him for the very highest positions. 

Professor Olson and Mr. Hallman be- 
lieve that, because of recent and rapid de- 
velopments in the credit field, the princi- 
ples and practice worked out by success- 
ful credit managers have not as yet been 
organized in a form which is available to 
the learner. Too often, when the man 
who has built up the department is pro- 
moted, his successor must in turn pass 
through a long and often painful process 
of apprenticeship. Therefore the authors 
saw the need of a volume designed to give 
the young man preparing for credit work 
the guidance he needs. The material it 
contains is the outgrowth of actual experi- 
ence in the management of a credit de- 
partment. The organization of the ma- 
terial is the result of experience in han- 
dling college classes in the subject. Be- 
ginning with the social concept of credit 
the discussion is narrowed, first, to the re- 
lationship of credit to other business ac- 
tivities and functions; then to the more 
intimate study of the relations of the 
credit department to the business unit; and 
finally to details of departmental operation. 

There appears to be ample justification 
for the belief of the collaborators and 
their publishers that “Credit Management” 
will be of value not only to the future 
credit man but to all young men who 
look forward to having a business of their 
own, and particularly to students in 
schools of business administration. To 
aid the student to visualize more clearly 
the principles and procedure explained, the 
text is supplemented by a number of prac- 
tice problems, taken from the credit files 
of bus’ness houses throughout the coun- 
try. The problems are set up in a form 
which will not puzzle the student but will 
come well within the range of his powers 
as he proceeds with the study of the text. 

The book is.in five main-divisions. The 
first takes up basic principles, such as the 
relations of credit to the economic order ; 
types of credit; the basis of credit; terms; 
and the legal aspect of credit instruments. 





The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


National Association of Credit vam 








Part II concerns the sources and the 
analysis of credit information, discussing 
the personal interview; general and spe- 
cial mercantile agencies; ledger inter- 
change; financial records and their inter- 
pretation ; analytical comparisons of ratios. 

Part III, headed “The Credit Depart- 
ment,” is essentially the material pre- 
sented in Mr. Hallman’s “Organizing the 
Credit Department,” published in the 
Ronograph series. It covers such topics 
as the personal element in the credit re- 
lationship; credit department procedure; 
analyzing the results of credit department 
management; and the relation of credit 
management to general business manage- 
ment. 

Part IV, “Completing the Credit Trans- 
action,” has, of course, to do with collec- 
tion procedure. It deals with trade abuses 
and credit ethics; legal remedies; adjust- 
ments, extensions and compositions; re- 
ceivership and bankruptcy; and special 
protection for the credt relation (insur- 
ance). 

The concluding section, Part V, is de- 
voted to credit problems in special fields. 
There are chapters on retail credits; in- 
stallment sales and collections; bank 
credit; commercial paper; factoring; and 
foreign credit. 

The book is well printed and durably 
bound in Rex Vellum. There are 30 il- 
lustrative forms and a six-page Index. 
References to other texts are given at the 
end of each chapter. 


Women Credit Managers Meet 
at Washington 


[ NDER the energetic leadership of 
Miss Florence E. Banks, of the Los 
Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, a break- 
fast.of women credit managers in attend- 





Miss Fiorence E. BANKS 


ance at the Convention last month of the 
National Association of Credit Men, was 
held at the Hotel Mayflower. 

There were about forty women credit 
managers present and there was a gen- 
eral discussion of methods to improve the 
technique of credit granting in the many 
different lines represented at the meeting. 
The whole session however was not given 
up to business and many old friendships 
were renewed and many others formed. 

It is believed that a meeting of this 
character will become a permanent fea- 
ture of our Annual Conventions. 
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Foreign Trade Significance 


By John Moody 
Pres., Moody’s Investors Service, N. Y. 


From Address at 30th Annual Convention, 
National Association of Credit Men 





HE four principal meanings of the 

expansion of our export trade are, 
the return of our foreign commerce 
to the basis of natural resources; second, 
the rehabilitation of Europe; third, the 
dawn of a new era for the backward 
nations of South America, Africa and 
Asia; and finally, the re-enthronement of 
competition and culture throughout, the, 
world. 


Once more we are exporting those ar# 
ticles and products wherein our natur: 
resources and talents give us the advan- 
tages over all other producers. We may 
not be able to produce musical instru- 
ments in competition with France and 
Italy ; but we can produce and sell general 
industrial machinery in competition with 
any nation in the world. We may not 
be able to compete with Germany in the 
manufacture of fine finished dyes; but 
we can hold our own with anyone in the 
production of coal tar distillates. France 
may excel us in the production and ex- 
ports of laces and ribbons; but our for- 
eign markets for gray cotton cloth will 
doubtless keep right on expanding. Neth- 
erlands may surpass us in the growing of 
fine tobacco for cigar wrappers; but the 
foreign demand for our ordinary tobacco 
is limited mostly by the size of our crops. 
British and Belgian steel may undersell 
ours, but our petroleum products dominate 
the world. So it is that everywhere we 
have a secure market for those articles 
and products in which we possess natural 
advantages. 


Europe’s rehabilitation is the second 
great meaning and cause of our recent 
export gains. Under the terms of the 
Dawes plan, Germany has been readmitted 
to the family of nations, and her wealthy 
and unscarred industries are contributing 
to the earning power of peoples. Day by 
day, Europe becomes better clothed, better 
fed, better housed, and better able to buy 
all of our products. 


Expansion of the backward nations of 
South America, Africa and Asia, accounts 
for the greatest net gain in our export 
trade. To them the war meant a tre- 
mendous inflow of foreign capital for 
supplying war necessities ; and this capital, 
together with the plants it built, are stay- 
ing there, and producing and growing. 
The gains to these nations are both eco- 
nomic and cultural. 

Finally there is the world competition 
for which we must all look in a greater 
and greater measure as the result of the 
new producing capacity which has every- 
where been built up. But this is not an 
unmixed evil, and perhaps not an evil at 
all. In products favored by our resources 
we can hold our own in any competi- 
tion, and the asset side of the matter is 
that competition and culture grow to- 
gether. The appeal to the buyer has to be 
based not only upon the quality of the 
goods, but also upon the personality and 
character of the producer and seller. 

Export trade development then carries 
with it an impressive quartet of mean- 
ings: the readjustment of our exports to 
our natural resources; the rehabilitation 
of Europe; the new and larger life for 
backward nations; and finally a far- 
reaching and long term growth of com- 
petition and culture. 
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Reduce Taxes—Help Business 


(Continued from page 19) 


taxes. Rates are fixed unreasonably high. 
The law exempts Rolls-Royce cars from 
paying toll. The owners of Rolls-Royces— 
tax-exempt securities—travel free, and 
the owners of these cars, excellent as they 
are, are made even more desirable to those 
who can afford to purchase them. Out of 
this traffic the government makes no reve- 
rue. Some powerful cars come tc the gate 
and find that by taking a detour over 
rough roads they can go around the gate 
and save the toll. True, the cars lose 
time and suffer some injury, but the tolls 
are so high their avoidance justifies the 
detour. These are the cars of men of 
wealth who wish to avoid taxation. Again 
you will note the toll gate produces no 
revenue. The last class are the trucks. By 
reason of their weight they must stick to 
the highways and cannot take the by-roads. 
The rates of toll make up a large part of 
the cost of going over the road and 
reduce the profit to be made by sending 
goods from one city to the other that 
many goods are not shipped, or if they 
do move they must be sold to the public 
at higher prices and less are needed. These 
trucks are the productive businesses of 
the country. And it is they which pay 
the tolls and cannot avoid the collector. 
What is the result of these excessive 
rates? The advantages of owning Rolls- 
Royes are emphasized, many cars detour 
over poor roads with inevitable delay and 
loss and productive commerce is too heav- 
ily burdened. The government receives in 
revenue much less than the people in the 
two cities pay directly and indicetly. It 
is wasteful taxation. 

Our present income tax presents just 
these discriminations. They are inherent 
in our system and it does not lie within 
the power of practical legislation to elim- 
inate them. Repeatedly Congress has re- 
fused to reach the abuse of having a type 
of security the ownership of which works 
an exemption of taxation. To-day there 
are in existence over $13,000,000,000 of 
tax-exempt securities outstanding and be- 
fore any Constitutional amendment could 
possibly be made effective the amount 
would be over fifteen billion. It would take 
a long time to whittle‘down such a block 
of securities by their payment at maturity 
so that the amendment would be practi- 
cally useful to keeping capital in taxable 
productive chanels. Under our complicated 
dual governments and multiplicity of laws, 
the means of tax avoidance available to 
those having wealth are so many that to 
try to close them-all by statute would 
simply put business in a straight jacket. 
and render it unable to move. The holes 
cannot be closed without making the law 
so rigid that growth of industry would 
end. It would be like forbidding motor 
trafic on the highways to _ prevent 
speeding. 

You may think that I exaggerate the 
discrimination which our present tax laws 
work between a person having wealth and 
a person making wealth; between the 
wealthy man with a high powered car and 
the man in productive business with his 
truck. Take a specific case. Suppose the 
one has five million dollars and the other 
contemplates a business venture which may 
produce in a year a profit equal to the 
wealthy man’s annual income. Note as we 
go along the relative security of the annual 
income as compared with the probable un- 
certainty of the business venture. Invest 
the five millions in any ordinary intelli- 
gent way. Put a million into tax-exempt 
securities; two million plus two million 
burrowed into coal lands, with no inten- 





tion of working the coal but simply to hold 
it for its increase in value, say 6 per cent 
a year. The advantages of the foregoing 
are the possession a an asset increasing 
in value and the privilege of cutting down 
taxable income to the extent iuterest is 
paid on the money borrowed. Of the re- 
maining two millions half might be put 
into good bonds and half into sound stock, 
which should also increase in market value 
each year. This is a well distributed safe 
lot of investments. The actual income 
would be something as follows: From 
tax-exempt securities forty thousand dol- 
lars; from taxable bonds, fifty thousand 
dollars ; from taxable stock, seventy thous- 
and dollars. Non-taxable increase of the 
coal lands would add in value two hun- 
dred forty thousand dollars and the non- 
taxable increase of stocks another sixty 
thousand dollars. This is a total of four 
hundred sixty thousand dollars, from 
which must be deducted as an expense one 
hundred twenty thousand dollars of inter- 
est on the borrowed money. What is the 
income tax which the wealthy man must 
pay to his government on an income of 
three hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars? Nothing. If the producer in his 
business should make a profit of a like 
amount he would have to pay over one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars if tax 
to the government. 

We encourage by our excessive income 
tax rates the unproductive investment of 
capital and discourage business. Under ex- 
cessive rates industry cannot function 
normally but is constantly being forced 
into wasteful channels. This unnatural di- 
version yield no revenue to the govern- 
ment, and is costly to industry. Excessive 
rates cost the taxpayer two dollars; the 
government gets one and the other is 
thrown away, resulting in a loss to the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country upon 
which alone the continued prosperity of 
us all depends. It is the economically un- 
sound basis of surtaxes which is alone 
responsible for this loss. 

I have said that with our dual govern- 
ments, our intricate corporate organizations 
and our theories of what constitutes in- 
come, discrimination is inherent in our 
income tax low. This is true, A theoreti- 
cally perfect law is probably not possible. 
But we can prevent discrimination being 
unreasonable, a restrain upon conduct of 
business being undue, a law to collect 
revenue being a law which wastes more 
than it collects. 


It is not the total amount of taxation 
which is objectionable but the effect of 
the unscientific high rates upon the normal 
play of economic forces. Idle funds in the 
hands of a rich man are not attracted to a 
six per cent taxable bond or to an eight 
per cent investment when a perfectly safe 
41%4 per cent tax-exempt security yields 
more net income to him. A man is not in- 
terested in risking his money and _ his 
energy in a new enterprise where if he 
wins the government appropriates half his 
winns and if he loses he stands the whole 
of his loss. An investor does not desire 
productive assets when he can let a prop- 
erty lie idle and its increment in value 
is not reachable by the tax collector. All 
this is wrong. Its effect ultimately is to 
increase costs and to narrow the margin 
upon which the credit of business rests 


If, however, we cut down these tax rates 
to a reasonable figure, the high differen- 
tial of a tax exempt over a taxable in- 
vestment is brought within proper limits 
and funds seek normal investment; initi- 
ative and new ventures are not so heavily 
penalized, and we can expect movement 
ahead ; artificial restraints on business, ar- 
tificial methods of handling industry, no 
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longer are worth while, expense is saved, 
and we have a greater margin of profit 
available. This is the solution which is 
within the power of the country to make, 
and which I feel confident must ultimately 
come. 

No system of taxation, which forces 
business into tortuous and unnatural chan- 
nels, can continue as the permanent policy 
of this country. We want a highway of 
taxation which makes it cheaper but quick- 
er for the business man to go straight 
through to success, rather than to take the 
long way round in the effort to avoid the 
Government’s toll of excessive taxes. In 
the end the country will benefit. We have 
become the greatest nation in the world 
enly because we have given energy and 
ability free play, and any system of taxa- 
tion which discourages initiative and pen- 
alizes success cannot be the right policy 
for America. 





Economic Self-Government 
(Continued from page 10) 


them to the business fabric itself, you 
have not only shown an appreciation of its 
importance, but you have a field of the 
most fundamental service in our country. 


Now generally on the value of asso- 
ciational activity I could speak at the 
greatest length. I said before there is a 
new era coming of self government. It 
has only been a matter of thirty years 
since we had the development of large 
professional associations in our country. 
They have grown stronger year by year; 
and so far as they maintain a sense of 
public responsibility and of public service, 
they are probably the greatest contribu- 
tion to the solution of the complex prob- 
lems, which we have before us, that can 
be presented to the American people. 


Not many days ago I had occasion to 
speak on this subject before another asso- 
ciation. At that time I rather emphasized 
this problem of self government of which 
these associations of men of different pro- 
fessions paint a picture, to which we can 
point with the greatest pride, through the 
discussion and the advocacy of standards 
of conduct and ethics. Your organiza- 
tions and sessions are taking part in the 
upbuilding of a new and a_ growing 
sense of responsibility and _ self-govern- 
ment in the economic life of the commun- 
ity at large. For self-government com- 
prises more than political institutions. It 
is more than municipal government—it is 
more than state government—it is more 
than legislatures and commissions. No 
doubt real self-government starts: in every 
individual when he controls his own moral 
and intellectual contacts with his fellow- 
men in common interest. But beyond this 
the growing complexity of our modern 
life requires that if self-government is to 
be a success, there must be self-govern- 
ment among the groups; and there are 
many problems that can be solved by 
agreement amongst groups instead of by 
law. 


Self Government Outside of 
Government 


Our numbers have become so great 
we elbow each other in all directions. We 
are confronted with a daily demand for 
extension government in order to cure 
some abuse or another, but the greatest 
cure of abuse is in a new conception and 
that is self-government outside of govern- 
ment. 

I wish again to renew my welcome to 
you in Washington, to congratulate you on 
the service you are performing, and to 
the pledge that you will have our support 
in all of your dealings. 
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The Little Things That Tell 
(Continued from page 17) 


the work instead of having work brought 
to its jaws. One feature of these stap- 
ling pliers is an ejector which automatic- 
ally throws out misused staples which 
might interfere with operation. This is 
the machine gun principle put to work in 
miniature. The staples are fastened to- 
gether in such manner that there is no 
danger of their spilling or jumping over 
each other. One becomes separated from 
the lot only when the handles of the 
pliers are closed. The mechanism is said 
to be proof against even the office boy’s 
curiosity and experiments. 

The device just described is one of the 
few mechanical inventions which was 
tried out in Europe before being intro- 











and despatch. 


institution. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


Jor out-of-town customers 


' I ‘HE officers who serve customers in the Irving- 
Columbia Out-of-Town Office are specialists 
in a most practical, useful sense. 






duced to America. There is another 
manufacturing company which has pro- 
duced several standard types of ma- 
chines for various kinds of work. The 
newest model is particularly designed 
for fastening papers and light fabrics to- 
gether. In offices it is used for vouchers, 
policies, legal documents, credit records, 
and so on, while in factories, it is used 
for binding samples or labeling cloth or 
straw products. The little machine has 
lever action and rests on a base which 
has rubber bumpers to protect the desk 
surface. Features which have recently 
been added and give improved results are 
a lift-spring to keep the machine in po- 
sition for work and a sloping anvil for 
quick insertion work. 


These are technical details. What the 
busy office manager will be glad to know 


Some of them have been bank executives in other 
cities. Some have served as field representatives. 
All are familiar with the requirements of customers 
in different parts of the country—requirements with 
which they are kept in constant touch through an 
Advisory Board, whose members are representative 
of important industries of the Nation. 


Concentrated in the Out-of-Town Office, a sepa- 
rate banking unit devoted wholly to the business of 
customers outside of New York City, the service of 
these specialists is your assurance that every trans- - 
action will be handled with understanding, accuracy 


And behind this Office are all the vast resources 
and world-wide connections of a great financial 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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is that there are stapling machines which 
he can get that will banish all worry on 
his part about lost or misplaced papers, 
One is made small enough for individual 
desk use—it is five by one and _three- 
fourths inches—and yet holds 100 steel 
staples. . 


Getting the Mail Out Early 


Equipped with clips, paper fasteners, 
stapling pliers or machines, any offices 
should be able to avoid the time wasting 
that comes from looking for lost papers 
or gathering together separated sheets re- 
lating to the same matter, but in almost 
every busy office there is the problem of 
“getting out the mail.” Every minute 
spent by the stenographer or other clerical 
worker in getting the correspondence in 
the postman’s bag means that much time 
sacrificed from other business-provok- 
ing correspondence. Therefore, let this 
time be as short as it can be. 


Companies who do not have an im- 
mense volume of mail can probably not 
do better than have an automatic or hand 
operated erivelope sealer and stamp af- 
fixer. The hand operated envelope sealer 
has a capacity of 9,000 letter per hour 
and performs this work as rapidly as fif- 
teen people can do it. Of course, an av- 
erage concern would not need fifteen 
people to get out the day’s labors of the 
dictators, but the average concern can- 
not afford to have two or three persons 
spend the last two hours or so before five 
o'clock smearing the envelopes of nicely 
worded letters with a sponge and stamps 
which may or may not stick. Hand seal- 
ing is not only slower; it is dirtier, as 
the finished job plainly shows. The 
stamp affixer holds a roll of 500 stamps 
which go on quickly without any finger 
prints being affixed with them. 


Postal Permits 


Now that the Permit System of mailing 


has been extended to include first-class 
mail, companies who issue large volumes 
of mail are doing away with the adhesive 
stamp altogether and are taking advantage 
of the Government’s offer to license them 
to use the imprint which is a combination 
of stamp mark, postmark and cancella- 
tion mark. One machine takes care of 
all these operations and in addition, 
counts, seals and stacks’ the mail. As 
would be expected, there is an automatic 
feed which sends the envelopes down the 
ways from which they come off stacked 
and ready to drop in the mail chute. 
Not only is the whole getting-ready pro- 
cess speeded up almost immeasurably in 
the office but the delays in the post office 
due to classifying, postmarking and can- 
celling are done away with. ft is still a 
mooted question whether or not the im- 
print is as effective as the regular post- 
age stamp for circularizing, but there is 
no doubt as to its advantages for hurry- 
up mail, such as out-going bills, collec- 
tion letters, price quotations, sales mes- 
sages to the sales force and the like. 
Records as to stamps are not necessary, 
and no letters are returned for lack of 
postage. 

The machine has a high degree of flex- 
ibility, for by pressing various levers, it 
may be used merely to count and seal 
without imprinting, if this is wanted; or 
if there are enclosures to be put in later, 
the machine will count and imprint In- 
dicia without sealing. This system is 
used for mail that is unsealed. Should a 
count only be wanted of prospect cards, 
credit cards, or any other lists, the ma- 
chine may be regulated so the number of 
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those going through it is recorded with- 
out further operation being performed. 
These machines are recommended for 
those who have three hundred or more 
pieces of mail daily. 


Good Ink Essential 


Most appliances need ink; all corre- 
spondents have to have it; it is in constant 
use in every office, and yet here is a com- 
modity about which little is known or 
thought. 

The business ink of today is blue-black 
writing fluid which is, in chemical terms, 
a combination of gallo-tanic acid and iron 
salts with blue coloring matter added to 
produce a pleasing color to the eye. It 
writes a bright blue but this soon fades 
and the air oxidizes the combinations of 
black acids and iron salts, turning the 
writing black—the blacker the longer the 
exposure, and permanent. 


The only ink that ought to be permitted 
by an office manager is a blue-black of 
some standard brand. Trying to cut ex- 
penses by buying bargains in ink may 
prove disastrous if records fade. Some 
salesmen offer an acid-proof ink which 
they claim is non-erasable, but insurance 
men who have dealt with frauds, will 
tell you that no ink is non-erasable and 
any of it can be taken out with an alkali. 


The best quality of ink obtainable is 
not of much use in a dust-filled, ink-dried 
well. If the man in the office is going 
to write figures or letters and not hiero- 
glyphics, the office boy must do often and 
well his menial task of cleaning the ink 
wells. 


Fountain Pens 


In many concerns fountain pens are be- 
ing used systematically instead of ink 
stands and the old-fashioned pen holders 
and nib. In one large textile house, the 
credit executive—in charge of the credit, 
bookkeeping and accounting work,—pur- 
chased one and one-half gross of fountain 
pens whose retail price was five dollars 
each, took a receipt for a pen from each 
individual and at the end of the year fig- 
ured that he had saved for the company 
100 per cent. on this expenditure, aside 
from the time saved. 


Desk Classifier Indispensable 


Suppose every office appliance is fault- 
less and none has been overlooked, there 
is then a personal responsibility upon the 
executive for getting his work done in 
decency and order, and to do this he 
must keep it classified Not that this is 
such a responsibility after all, for ener- 
getic manufacturers have devised work 
classifiers, which are nothing more than 
temporary portable files which lie on 
top of the desk or inside, if preferred 
and keep in segregated pockets (1) the 
current work, (2) pending or hcld-over 
work, (3) data, facts, figures, plans, (4) 
standard practices and policies, (5) sup- 
plies used at the desk. The fifth division 
is taken care of by a tray which fits into 
the center drawer of the desk and holds 
petty necessities, such as rubber bands, 
pins, pens and clips. 


There is a rigid distributing rack that 
may be supplied to each executive, depart- 
ment head and clerk, and is used to dis- 
tribute the morning mail and to keep 
desks free from many filing baskets. All 
papers that are to be handed to other 
departments or from an executive to a 
clerk are placed in these distributors and 
periods arranged when either depart- 
mental or inter-departmental conferences 


are to be held. This saves everyone a 
great deal of time. 


Is there some one in your office think- 
ing of all these little things which help 
in the smooth and effective running of 
the office? 


Jamestown Credit Men 
Organize 


N thanking the 

National Assocta- 
tion, through John 
W. H. Ross, Nation- 
al Membership Di- 
rector, for its assis- 
tance in the work of 
establishing the 
Jamestown Associa- 
tion now a member 
of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Mr. F. H. 
Isaacson, of the Art Metal Construction 
Co., and First President of the James- 
town Association states that with Mr. 
John W. H. Ross, manager of the Na- 
tional Membership Department, as ma- 
jor-domo, the Jamestown (New York) 
Credit Club met at Hotel Jamestown 
May 27th, 1925 and organized as an As- 
sociation affiliated with the National 
Association. The Jamestown Club had 
existed for many years but in 1922 was 
reorganized under the Buffalo Associa- 
tion. As a new unit the directors plan 
to equip itself so as to be of valuable 
assistance to the National Body and its 
members. 


The Jamestown Association starts with 
a membership of 47. The organization 
is unusually well-balanced having as 
members all of the local banks, auditing 
firms, and a large percentage of the 
important manufacturers. As a Credit 
Club, constructive work has already been 
accomplished. The Secretary, Mr. B. F. 
Howe, who is also Secretary of the 
Jamestown Chamber of Commerce has 
formed a very successful retail credit bu- 
reau. This bureau is not only equipped to 
give out credit information but is also 
organized so as to spread alarms regard- 
ing bad checks, counterfeit bills and 
fakes. 


The City of Jamestown is an excel- 
lent field tor a new Association. Laver- 
sified manufacturing keeps the curve of 
the local business cycle from making big 
dips and enables the city to successfully 
resist financial depressions. There are 
over 200 factories and approximately 15,- 
000 wage earners. Jamestown is the 
largest center for steel office furniture, 
metal doors, casements and steel banking 
equipment and is second only to Grand 
Rapids as a wood furniture center. 
There are more than seventy wood furni- 
ture factories. Approximately 10,000,000 
feet of lumber are carried in the sorting 
yards here. There are also several large 
textile plants. The city is served by two 
super-power zones: the Niagara Falls and 
the Clarion Lines: power is sold as low 
as 1% cents per K. W. H. 





F. H. Issacson 





Another feature of the city worthy of 
comment is the fact that there are more 
Churches and Church going people in por- 
portion to the population than in most 
cities of its size. 


“Jamestown. on Chautauqua Lake, 
Where Industry and Recreation Meet.” 
The city slogan alludes to the beautiful 
home of the Chautauqua Institute. The 
lake is twenty-one miles in length and 


boasts a national reputation as a summer 


resort. 


IGHT,, strong, fire-resistant 
—quickly erected or re- 
erected without special tools— 
and giving 10 to 30% greater 
storage space. 
To fit growing needs, addition- 
al units may be added later—or 
the entire installation moved 
and re-erected elsewhere. 


Allisteel Shelving has innumer- 
able uses in office, store and 
factory, with low initial ex- 
pense and no upkeep. The Allsteel 
mark on shelving is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction. 


Write for a copy o 
“Saving with Shelving” 

The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 
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The General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Please send me without obligation a copy 
of ve book “saving with Shelving.” 
Muck vctedvekticmonewer<s 


frm letterhead 
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The Federal Reserve System 
(Continued from page 22) 


bility of improving the methods of the 
Federal Reserve System, the nation has 
definitely convinced itself of the essential 
soundness of the System as a whole. 


When the Reserve System was created, 
it was generally understood that the de- 
batable points would become clearer after 
the System began to function and that 
time would show how the original act 
might be polished and perfected. 


No set of men are wise enough or far- 
sighted enough to determine the exact 
effect of a law or an institution before 
actual experience has demonstrated the 
uses to which that instrument or institu- 
tion may be put. 

This very framework of our national 
government went through the process of 
detailed change and adjustment during 
the first twenty years of its existence. 
Twelve amendments were added to the 
Constitution between 1787 and 1804, as 





New Adjustment Bareau 
Department Manager 
Major E. Paul Phillips 


PAUL PHILLIPS has been ap- 

e pointed manager of the Adjustment 

Department of the National Association 

of Credit Men to succeed the late Charles 
W. Woodworth. 


Mr. Phillips is a graduate Southeast 
Missouri Teachers College, and did post- 
graduate work at Missouri University. 
He did his law work at Washington and 
St. Louis Universities, receiving his LL.B. 
from the latter. He has practised law in 
St. louis and represented the St. Louis 





Major E. Paut PHILuIps 


Association of Credit Men and handled 
the liquidation of its out of town estates. 
He also has acted as Assistant Secretary 
for the St. Louis Association and has 
ed:ted their bulletin. 


Before the United States entered the 
war, Mr. Phillips was principal of the 
Farmington (Mo.) High School and ihe 
Maplewood, St. Louis, High School. En- 
lisiing as a private in the Army in 1917, 
he attained the rank of Major and served 
fcr many months as an instructor in fly- 
ing. He is now a flying Major in the 
Reserve Corps. 

Mr. Phillips is a 32° Mason, a member 
of the Order of Mystic Shrine, and a 
member of the Kappa Sigma and Phi 
Delta Phi fraternities. Besides being an 
aviator he a“ in for swimming, fishing, 
hunting and golf. 
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time disclosed the possibility of improve- 
ment. 


On the other hand, nothing is so dam- 
aging to an institution or to a law as to 


discuss and possibly criticize its detailed. 


workings without proper consideration of 
the law as a whole. Nothing could be 
better calculated to weaken public confi- 
dence in the Federal Reserve System than 
to point out its possible imperfections 
without reference to its essential values. 


It is encouraging to know that the 
business interests of the country are 
awake to this fact and that plans have al- 
ready been formulated for a calm and 
dispassionate examination of the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System. 


At a recent meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, definite 
steps were taken to this end. The Presi- 
dent of the Chamber was authorized to 
call a conference which would include 
representatives of banking and business, 
labor and agriculture, to make an impar- 
tial analysis of the workings of the Re- 
serve System in the light of the financial 
history of the last ten years. 


Though the Chamber will take the lead 
in calling this conference, it will not be a 
Chamber conference, but will be an auton- 
omous boy functioning for the nation 
as a whole. To this conference will be 
referred every question which has arisen 
cn the policies of the Reserve System. 
And committees of experts will be 
appointed to make a thorough-going study 
of every phase of the System’s activities. 

In place of scattered and haphazard 
opinions as to our present financial ma- 
chinery, there should come out of this 
conference a_ scientific analysis and 
definite recommendations which will be of 
greatest service to the System itself and 
to the country, when, in the not far 
distant future, the character of the Re- 
serve System is to be considered. 

One of the elements which has a real 
part to play in this approaching confer- 
ence is the organization which you rep- 
resent, and I feel quite sure that your 
Credit Association will not only be well 
represented, but will be one of the media 
through which the recommendations of 
the conference will be circulated and 
transmitted to the public. 


In the last quarter century our country 
has assumed its place as a great commer- 
cial world power. That position has 
brought with it both opportunity and re- 
sponsibility. To realize that opportunity 
and to discharge that responsibility, the 
United States now has and mist continue 
to have financial machinery adequate for 
its needs. 


In the Federal Reserve System we al- 
ready possess the best and most scientific 
methods of regulating our finances, which 
has ever been developed, and which is 
destined to be of continuing and increas- 
ing importance as the business of the 
nation expands. 


No one who is conversant with the 
financial history of our country and who 
remembers how the injection of politics 
destroyed the First and Second Banks of 
the United States, no one who has in mind 
the suffering and distress which followed 
the panics of 1873, 1893 and 1907 can fail 
to recognize the supreme importance of 
the Reserve Bank. System, which stands 
today as the bulwark of American busi- 
ness. That is a task to which we can all 
set our hands with the knowledge that 
we are working for a continuance of 
America’s financial stability, for the best 
interest of every section of our own coun- 
try and for the betterment of the com- 
merce of all the world. 
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Arson Losses 
(Continued from page 16) 


realization of the people at large that 
every crooked fire brings upon all honest 
citizens increased taxation. In America, 
we find the fire loss per capita is eleven 
times greater than the average of all the 
countries of Europe put together. The 
second, relating to laws attecting the 
crime of arson, is also exceedingly im- 
portant. The Arson Laws differ in al- 
most every state of the Union, and in 
many cases, they are found to be most 
inadequate and ineffectual. 

An examination of the statutes of the 
various states shows that in a number of 
cases, arson is simply the “willful and 
malicious burning of the house of an- 
other,” malice being the essence of the 
crime. This is the old common law idea 
and is primarily an offence against a 
“habitation.” In some states the law has 
been enlarged to include certain buildings 
not dwellings, but the statutes still define 
arson as the burning of the dwelling or 
certain other buildings of another. The 
courts seem to define arson in those states 
as a crime against the security of the 
habitation rather than against the right of 
property. 

In Néw York, Delaware, Kansas and 
Missouri, legislatures have seen fit to 
classify the burning of buildings under 
certain conditions of arson, as Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd, depending upon the seriousness 
of the offence. Such laws usually cover 
the burning of all classes of buildings and 
personal property as well as the burning 
of property with intent to defraud the 
insurer. 

Although improvement in the laws of 
the different states is of paramount im- 
portance, judicial co-operation is also a 
most desired result. We are continuously 
confronted with the dire results of mis- 
directed sympathy on the part of both 
judges and juries. Although we believe 
in considering crime with all due leniency, 
we must realize that the criminal with 
tendencies to arson is a most serious 
menace to society. The following cases 
are illustrations: 

1—A young man, 18 years old, was 
the suspect in connection with a fire, 
which occurred in the home of his 
parents at Decatur, Ga., where his two 
sisters were burned to death. The in- 
vestigators were convinced that the 
young man had set the fire but they 
were unable to convince the prosecutor 
and authorities as to the guilt. On the 
anniversary of the fire one year there- 
after the same young man shot and 
killed his father and mother at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. The newspapers car- 
ried a story that the suspect was one 
of the youngest students ever graduated 
from Harvard. Investigation showed 


that he had never even passed his en- 
trance examination into that institution. 


2—A returned soldier was arrested in 
Orange, Conn., charged with having 
conspired with the owner of a farm and 
others in burning of the buildings, live 
stock and personal effects thereon. This 
fire occurred March 29, 1924. There was 
Plenty of evidence corroborating his 
confession of the crime. The authorities, 
however, maintained that he was men- 
tally irresponsible; and he was released 
in the custody of his family who lived 
at Chicago, Ill. He returned to that 
city with his sister and some time later 
in an argument killed his father by the 
use of an army-saber. Had the authori- 
ties acted with a degree of intelligence, 
he would have been convicted of the 
Connecticut fire with others and prob- 
ably confined and the life of the father 
would have been saved. 

3.—On the day following his release 
from the House of Correction, the fire 
marshal of Philadelphia arrested a 
young man for having set fire to a 
Tooming-house in that city on May 12, 
1923. is record showed that he had 
been convicted of arson several times 
Prior to this instance. He was tried 
and convicted but a motion was made 
for an examination as to his sanity, and 





a commission appointed for this purpose. 
In the meantime, he was released on a 
promise that he would leave the state 
and go to the home of a relative in 
Washington, D. C. Shortly, thereafter, 
there was a series of barn fires across 
Southern Penpsylvania. These seemed 
to progress from the Eastern part of the 
state toward the Western. In Novem- 
ber of 1924, he was arrested in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, charged with setting fire 
to a barn. He was prosecuted by the 
State Fire Marshal and committed to 
an asylum. 


4.—Following a disagreement with the 
son of a wealthy coal operator of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a young employee was 
dismissed. Following this action, he was 
seen loitering around the palatial resi- 
dence of his former employer for several 
hours. In the evening he went to the 
large Summer home of the coal operator 
at Willoughby and burned it to the 
ground. The owner, on the employee’s 
arrest, tried to avoid a prosecution un- 
til he learned that in making a confes- 
sion of the crime ,the suspect had stated 
that he had watched the city home for 
hours trying to get a chance to shoot 
both the son and the father. He 
threatened to complete the job as soon 
as released. 


These are only a few illustrations of 
misdirected sympathy, which defeats 
justice in cases of fraudulent bankruptcy 
as well as in arson. 

The follcwing illustrations will serve to 
show how carefully these arson frauds 
are planned. 


5.—A business man in the Middle West 
became involved in his financfal affairs, 
following closely upon domestic troubles, 
which caused his wife to leave him. He 
had a very large and expensive home in 
the outskirts of the city. Deciding that 
the insurance on his house would solve 
his financial troubles, he arranged an 
“incendiary plant” so that the ringing 
of the door bell would supply the igni- 
tion spark. He then proceeded to New 
York and upon his arrival sent a tele- 
gram to himself addressed to his home. 
The messenger boy on attempting to de- 
liver the message, unconsciously started 
the fire. by pressing the button of the 
door bell. At 11 o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the owner happened to re- 
mark to the clerk at the cigar counter 
in his hotel at New York “I have just had 
a telegram that my house burned last night.” 
Upon checking up the telegram it was 
found that the first message he received 
giving information regarding the fire 
was delivered at 2 p. m. that day, three 
hours after his former statement. - His 
casual and unguarded remark caused his 
conviction. 


6.—A case was developed by an in- 
vestigator not long ago in connection 
with a fire in a shoe store. The father 
of the merchant was an old man who 
made his living by training cats. It 
was found that these cats were sold 
singly to a limited list of customers. 
No stranger could buy them at any price. 
They were trained to do just one thing, 
with a pilot light on.a ball and chain 
namely, to turn up gas jets equipped 
valve. The cats were also trained to 
dislike the dark and invariably on being 
edmitted into a certain room after night- 
fall would use their training to supply 
light from an arranged fixture above 
which a “Plant” of combustible mate- 
rial had been placed. These cats were 
sold, at prices ranging from $250 up, to 
crvoked merchants, if the clients came 
properly introduced. 


7.—An unusual case concerns a plot 
to destroy a chemical factory in the 
suburbs of Newark. This factory was 
of temporary construction, built to fill 
certain war orders. After the Armistice 
the firm began to dismantle it. They 
received the following letter from a 
man who made what he believed an at- 
tractive business proposition: 


“I wish to communicate with you in 
a secret way. If my questions are 
not agreeable with your views and 
desires, I wish to ask you to answer 
me so and forget everything. The 
works at L—— owned by your com- 
pany are closed and idle. Your ex- 
penses are, no doubt, high in engaging 
two watchmen and paying them their 
wages for which you have no returns 
or gains. I wish to ask you if you 
have the said building insured high 
enough that would pay you well 
enough to stop paying the necessary 
expenses, by having same sold as I 
call it “in the air.” Should you agree 
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to this plan, please let me know and 
know we will come to satisfactory 
terms. As I said before if you should 
not agree to. this plan please answer 
so and say nothing more about it. 
Hoping to hear from you soon y 


The firm communicated immediately 
with the authorities and it was arranged 
to lead the incendiary on in his plan. 
An appointment was made to pull off the 
job and, on a certain night, after care- 
ful arrangements had been made—upon 
the actual lighting of the match—the 
three men involved in the plot were 
arrested and the loss avoided. It was 
found that even the watchman on duty 
was a member of the gang and was to 
participate in the profits. 





A Model Law on Arson 


The Committee on Incendiarism and 
Arson of the Fire Marshal’s Association 
of North America, of which F. R. Mor- 
garidge of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is Chairman, made a very 
careful study of the weaknesses of the 
arson laws in the different states. As a 
result of lenthy deliberations, it drafted 
a Model Arson Statute,* which has since 
become law in New Jersey and Georgia. 
This law ought to be written in_ the 
statutes of all the remaining states of the 


Will American Business Do Its Part To 
Uphold The Par-Paid Check? 


To maintenance and development of the par-paid check is not 


a matter of legislation. 


It is a question of getting the 


whole body of American business to Set its face toward the 
par-paid check now made possible through the facilities 
afforded by the Federal Reserve System. 


The National Association of Credit Men has presented what 
is clearly the most practical way that has been devised for 
business to express itself effectively for the one-hundred-cent 


check. 


Its plan, based upon the thought of appreciation to 


the banks that are paying their checks at par, calls for uni- 


versal adoption. 


If every concern in the country will use on invoice or 
statement heads one or the other of the Association’s legends 
given below, it will mean that there will be literally hundreds 
of thousands of invoices and statements passing daily back 
and forth across the country carrying with accumulating force 
the influence of American business for the par-paid check,— 
the check which is covered by the paying bank without 


deduction. 


Through the clearance system of the Federal Reserve no 
bank need be put to any expense in paying its checks at 
distant points. This is one of the fruits of the Federal Re- 
serve System which American business may enjoy if it will. 


Indicate which of the two dies or stamps given below you 
prefer. It will be supplied without charge in rubber stamp 


or half-tone cut. 
No. 1 


PAYABLE ATPAR 


No. 2 


WE PREFER SETTLEMENT IF CONVENIENT 
BY A CHECK 


PAYABLE ATPAR 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send rubber stamp—cut—No. 1—No. 2. 


Concern Name... 
Street Address... 
City and State... 
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Union. Coincident with this legal im- 
provement, there should be an educational 
campaign inaugurated involving the co- 
operation of all organizations interested 
in commercial betterment, in the hope of 
impressing judicial authorities with the 
importance of proper prosecutions. 
During recent years the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has, with a force 
of thirty-five trained investigators, en- 
deavored to assist city, county and state 
officials in the investigation of arson cases. 


It has also to a considerable degree edu- 
cated the public so that more sincere 
interest is being taken in the prosecution 
of those accused of this crime. The 
Board’s services are being requested from 
every state in the Union. The improve- 
ment from a judicial standpoint is decid- 
edly marked. 


_ [ have a keen desire to enlist the active 
interest and participation of all credit 
executives. 


1. In securing the enactment and en- 
forcement of the Model Arson Code 
so that uniform legislation may be 
applied in every state of the Union; 

2. In having each credit executive in 
his own state use his influence to 
secure judicial prosecutions in all 
cases of incendiarism; 


3. In volunteering all information that 
may come to light after the fire and 
thus aid in the administration of 
justice ; 

4. In securing Personal Liability Stat- 
utes, making the owner of property 
financially responsible in every case 
where a fire occurs on his premises 
through his negligence. 


I am aware that the above activity on 
the part of credit executives may some- 
times seem to involve a violation of self- 
interest, because the man who plans a 
fire often does so to meet the demands of 
his creditors. Nevertheless there is a 
principle of morality involved, and no 
honest creditor would wish to shut his 
eyes to the indications of an impending 
fire in order to accept his share of the 
criminal proceeds. 


I know that credit managers are the 
largest factors in the application of fire 
prevention, with the exception of the in- 
surance interests. The shocking fire loss 
statistics for 1924 indicate that there is 
need for redoubled effort. If the credit 
associations could let it be understood that 
neglect of proper fire precautions modify 
the applicant's claim to credit, the matter 
would at once cease to be academic. 


_The field of responsibility for the ter- 
rific waste of $548,000,000 a year includes, 
with many other organizations, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, this 
great body that is second to none in the 
United States in patriotism, intelligence 
and influence. When the pockets of a 
nation are dishonestly drained of more 
than $167,000,000 in a single year from the 
one cause of arson, when thousands of 
incidental deaths and painful injuries are 
caused, when there ensues the weakening 
of moral fibre among our citizens, when 
there hangs over communities the ever 
present danger that some dishonest fire 
may grow to a conflagration, and when 
honest policy-holders, who ‘still are the 
large majority, are, forced to support the 
criminal class, with a percentage of every 
premium they pay, it is high time that all 
the forces which can be arrayed upon the 
other side shall draw together in close 
and systematic co-operation. 





*The Crepit MoNnTHLY will supply the text 
of this model statute on request. 
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No Counterpart in Europe 
(Continued from page 23) 


operation in all matters that directly affect 
comny rcial credit transactions would be 
highly desirable. Through such interna- 
tional co-operation the business men of 
the entire world would be benefited. 


The National Association makes no 
pretense that the solutions which it has 
been successful in finding for many of 
its problems are perfect or the only ones 
possible. However, the solutions which it 
found served to lessen the difficulties 
formerly so frequent. Because it has 
proven that co-operation in the United 
States is advantageous, it sees great pos- 
sibilities in the extension of co-operative 
effort along international lines. 

The National Association would wel- 
come and further any movement on the 
-part of its commercial fellowmen of the 
world looking towards the organization of 
associations similar in general purpose to 
itself. It does not contemplate that such 
organizations would be branches of, or 
under the supervision of the National 
Association of Credit Men of the U. S. A. 
It would be equally willing to assist in 
efforts for greater co-operation on the 
part of already existing institutions. 


The exporters of’ my own country, as 
well as those of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany, and many other coun- 
tries are frequently compelled to assume 
credit hazards wh’ch are greater than they 
should be asked to assume because of the 
lack of protection which is afforded under 
the laws of certain countries. Practices 
which work great injury to merchants of 
other countries still prevail in many parts 
of the world. These could be ameliorated 
or done away with if businessmen co- 
operated internationally. 


Willing to Help 


The National Association of Credit Men 
advocates a greater willingness on the 
part of manufacturers and businessmen 
throughout the world to exchange credit 
information freely and frankly. All of 
its members are in favor of such an ex- 
change and would contribute from their 
own experience to the extent of their 
ability. The Association advocates this 
greater exchange of credit information in- 
ternationally because it believes that by so 
doing the best interests of all would be 
served. It seeks no selfish advantage. 

But the Association goes farther than 
simply to advocate the exchange of credit 
information. It urges co-operation to the 
end that international commerce may be 
freed from many unfair and unjust prac- 
tices. There is much room for co-opera- 
tive effort in other directions also. In 
the case of a great disaster, such as an 
earthquake, flood, or other visitation of 
God, the credit interests of merchants and 
exporters in many countries are affected. 
As a specific instance may be cited the 
earthquake in Japan. Disturvances such 
as revolutions frequently cause the em- 
barrassment of importers whose creditors 
are found not in one but in many coun- 
tries. A long series of strikes, or post 
congestion such as occurred in Cuba in 
1920, results in heavy losses to the com- 
mercial world. I speak from personal 
experience when I deplore the lack of co- 
operation which then existed between na- 
tional groups of the United States and 
England. Taking advantage of the lack 
of co-operation on the part of nationals 
of different countries, unscrupulous deb- 
tors frequently escape the payment of just 
debts. 





If there existed the necessary machinery 
to invoke quickly the co-operative effort 
of the creditors of all nations concerned 
it would often prevent one group being 
played off against another. International 
co-operation by the businessmen of the 
world would help to obtain this essential 
protection—a protection which today in 
many directions, because of the lack of 
joint action, is non-existent. The National 
Association of Credit Men believes that 
an international body constituted along the 
lines of its own organization would in 
the case of emergencies referred to save 
untold sums for the businessmen of the 
world. 

The members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men believes that the world 
has entered upon a new commercial era 


losses. 


secured. 


OF NEW YORK 






CREDIT INSURANCE 
Speeds Up 


Your Collections 


in addition to protecting your book ac- 
counts against abnormal, unforseen credit 
It does this through our organiza- 
tion of trained specialists, operating in 12 
Collection Service Offices, located in cities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada where the greatest efficiency can be 


Credit Managers 


of Manufacturing and Jobbing establish- 
ments, avail yourselves of this broad, 
protective, money-saving service. 
or phone for complete details, 


che AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 
J. F.M*° FADDEN, presipent 


Offices in all leading Cities. 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Etc. 
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with vastly different conceptions to those 
of the past and with increased responsi- 
bilities. The changed conditions necessi- 
tate a liberal and open-minded attitude on 
the part of the world’s commercial lead- 
ers if the new problems common. to all 
are to be solved. 


The Association in advancing its. ideas 
has no desire to dictate nor to instruct. 
The experience it has gained in its own 
development it places at the service of 
the businessmen of the world. Its mem- 


bers would be gratified if, under the 
auspices of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, machinery were set in motion 
to bring about international co-operation 
among the world’s grantors to the ends 
suggested. 
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Catlin’s 


Theory 


A Credit Manager Holds His Job 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


collection chart, sprawled flat on 

the glass desktop, the stump of a 
half-burned cigar described vicious semi- 
circles around the vicinity of a beaked 
nose. Collections were slumping—and 
slumping badly. 

For the thirty-third time that morning 
he had hooked his glasses on the bridge 
of his nose, glared over them fiercely at 
surrounding objects, and screwed his fore- 
head into the well defined promontories 
of a relief map. Nursing a fully matured 
grouch, his upper lip superimposed above 
the underlip, he fidgeted and squirmed in 
his chair, twisting papers into gnarled 
knots, and creating chaos in the vinicity 
of the wastebasket. 

Brett Brown, general manager of the 
Sinclair Manufacturing Company, was the 
cause of Catlin’s loss of equilibrium, for 
by a few well phrased sentences and an 
accusing finger, he had definitely told 
Catlin where to head in. Catlin knew he 
had reached the crossroads. The signs 
were unmistakable. 

And a quota of fifty thousand for the 
month’s collections from old accounts, the 
goal set for Catlin by Brown, was moun- 
tain climbing of the worst type. The 
harder Catlin cranked his mental engine, 
the less it responded. Occasionally it 
sputtered with mild tempered enthusiasm, 
but mostly—it was dead. 

Finally, in the abandonment of despair, 
Catlin settled back in his chair, rested his 
elbows squarely on the arms, cupped his 
chin in his hands, stuck both feet well up 
on the desk, and surrendered himself to a 
bold fit of constructive thinking. But it 
was laborious exercise! ‘Yet he struggled 
through it bravely, while his cigar kept 
pace with his mental gymnastics as he 
viliantly grasped at the elusive tails of a 
hundred vague ideas. 

If he could only think out some good 
plan of worming checks out of customers, 
he could not only climb the peak but he 
could coast down the other side with per- 
fect safety. 


He reviewed past achievements, but 
racked his brains in vain for a clue to the 
best of his old ideas which had produced 
results. 

Ah! he had it! 


With an exclamation approximating 
sheer delight, Catlin sat uprght in his 
chair, struck a match contemplatively as 
the bright idea lodged firmly in his 
cranium, and puffed vigorously once or 
twice, while the match burned to his finger 
tips. 

He dropped the match with an excla- 
mation—but the idea was fairly fired by 
this time and burst into flame. 


“T've got it—if it works!” He almost 
shouted, as he whirled in the direction of 
the unsuspecting book-keeper nearest him. 


That surprised personage paused long 
énough to forget to make an important 
ledger entry and looked up in equal 
amazement to inquire, blandly: “You've 
got what?” 


Catlin, caught redhanded in the unpard- 
onable sin of thinking aloud, glared for 


UGO CATLIN sulked over his 
H desk. As he studied the monthly 


a moment at his subordinate, and then 
abruptly crawled back into a shell of 
isolated silence. 


The book-keeper, meeting with no fur- 
ther friendly overtures at conversation, 
considered himself mistaken and returned 
to his ledgers. 


“Cinch!” Catlin continued mentally— 
careful not to think aloud. “Hang it all, 
why didn’t I think of it before?” 


He sprang from his chair and lifted 
down from the top of a filing cabinet a 
pile of twenty odd back issues of the 
Crepir MontTHLy. He was soon immersed 
in their pages, thumbing with unwonted 
fervor, while ever and anon a blue pen- 
cil, poised. in midair, darted down and 
up, leaving a heavy trace of blue checking 
behind. 

Thus the morning passed, and presently 
Catlin left for lunch, a frown of thought- 
ful consideration puckering his forehead 
as he rushed out of the office. 

“Wasn't exactly a bouquet of roses the 
chief handed me this morning,” he 
thought, as he mauled over a sandwich 
and gulped down a cup of coffee. “More 
like a funeral wreath.” 

A husky piece of chocolate pie followed, 
and Catlin sauntered back to the office. 


His experience as credit manager had 
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Gentlemen— 


THE RECORD 


If you had the good fortune of attending 
Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men held at 
Washington in June, you will be glad to have 
records of that brilliant Convention in printed 
form for review at leisure. 

If you were not present at the Convention. 
you will appreciate the privilege of getting the 
record of this remarkable Credit Congress. 

A limited number of copies is being printed 
To make certain of getting 
your copy, an order should be placed at once. 
Price $1.00 per copy, delivered. 


Natl. Assn. Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City: 


Please semd a eeeenenennnneee- Opies Of the Proceedings of the 
Thirtieth Annual Convention, for which please firid $ 
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been built on the sands of trial and fail- 
ure. In the future he would build on 
the stones of success, and use his experi- 
mentations and experiences to achieve 
formulas for correct collection methods 
in his work, especially in collections. 


He bethought him of an unusually cley- 
er letter, written in the heat of impas- 
sioned appeal, that had brought home the 
bacon, but was forgotten, filed away, ir- 
retrievably lost. 


Why hadn’t he kept a copy of each of 
these “winners” like that one and started 
a file of letters to be used as models for 
future guidance? If, with those accounts 
they had proved successful that surely 
they would bring home the bacon with all 
the other slow accounts. 

Stupid of him! 


After all, wasn’t it merely a matter of 
organization? 


And so as he slipped quietly into his chair 
he commanded Myrtle Pickering to com- 
mence taking the files to pieces, scouting 
for just such letters—while he continued 
with blue pencil to explore for buried 
ideas in his professional magazine. 


By night his idea file was fairly started. 
He already had a host of compelling 
ideas ready for organization. 


The next morning he put into effect the 
plan for organizing his data that he had 
draw up at home. 


His first task was to dictate the master 
key letter, with sufficient variations, to 
apply to enough old accounts to assure 
replies of the type calculated to include 
checks. Then he sorted his old accounts 
into personalities suitable to each type of 
letter. 

Thus the morning passed. 


The afternoon was devoted to dictating 
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a brief synopsis of articles found in the 
magazines of back years, with instruc- 
tions to index each one of them on 3 x 5 
cards and then to file them behind certa‘n 
subject guide cards which he next invent- 
ed to house his ideas. 


And so in the days that followed each 
other in rapid succession, Catlin achieved 
a foundation which assured the success of 
his future credit work. Thereafter, he 
seized upon apparently useful ideas as 
they came along, and saw that they were 
dropped neatly into his file. 


In the course of time all co-related sub- 
jects were thus brought together under 
one index, clippings, carbon copies of the 
best letters or paragraphs of letters, mem- 
oranda of various collection arguments, a 
few “stunt” letters for almost hopeless 
cases, etc., etc. One filing folder con- 
tained all the best credit letters; another 
the best collection letters he had ever 
used, another contained clippings of of- 
fice methods, short-cuts, labor-saving de- 
vices; and other collection schemes, and 
so down through the alphabet from a to 
izzard of credit management. 


The folder of collection letters and par- 
agraphs nearly always produced results. 
It proved a boon in time of need, and fur- 
thermore, conserved his time. 


The folder of collection schemes sug- 
gested different methods of approaching 
recalcitrant debtors, and of extracting 
checks in lieu of promises. 


The folder on office methods suggested 
a dozen schemes for cutting costs and ex- 
pediting routine. He got into the habit 
of dipping into: this folder and applying 
one by one, the; methods as yet untried 
in his department. 


And so, within a few months Catlin’s 
plan worked to the tune of unheard of 
results in collecting coin from overdue ac- 
counts, and the monthly chart of collec- 
tions caused General Manager Brown to 
open his eyes wide with astonishment. 


“Didn’t know it could be done,” Brown 
volunteered. “Just thought I’d try you 
out by razzing you a little and setting an 
impossible mark.” 


The twinkle faded slowly from Catlin’s 
eyes, while Brown toyed with his lead 
pencil for a moment. 


“And suppose,” asked Catlin, in the 
pause that followed, “suppose I hadn’t 
come up to the mark?” 


“I was contemplating a new credit man- 
ager,” Brown confessed. 


Addresses Wanted 


ASSOCIATED | BUSINESS FINANCE 
COMPANY, formerly at 145 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

AUTOMOBILE PAINTING COMPANY, 
formerly operated by J. R. Dunn, at 183 
S. Forsythe Street;Atlanta, Ga. 

BECK, R. F., supposedly operated the 
Automotive Electric Company, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Texas. 

BELLAMY, J. R., formerly of Carthage, 
Texas. ' 

BERNBERG, M. H., formerly of the M. 
M. Newcomer Department Store, Knox- 


ville, Tenn. , 


BORITZ, Rick AR + previously lo- 
cated at Ellicot ity, Maryland. Now 
reported to be somewhere in Florida. 
BRUTON, J. F., formerly employed at 
the New York Telephone Company Gar- 
3c: at 135 Bruce Street, Newark, New 
ersey. 


CASSIDY, H MT, formerly of 1534 


Fairmount Way,). Angeles, Cal. 
CHADWICK, A.) By; formerly at 1723— 
8th Street, Des “Moines, Iowa. 
COLEMAN, .'3., also going under 
name of Em man, last address 
135 So. Conco t, St. Paul, Minn., 


also resided at 314 N. Grotto Street, St. 
Paul, Minn., formerly employed as a 
proof reader at the Webb Publishing 
Company, St. Paul. 

CRITCHFIELD, RAY, formerly of Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

DAVIS, DR. T. M., last known address 
Naylor, Missouri. 


DOYLE, E. J., formerly conducted.a no- 
tion business at 8217 Oak Street, New 
Orleans, La. Believed to have gone to 
Pacific Coast. 

HAGAN, C., formerly operated. Hagan’s 
Garage, at West Frankfort, Ill. Believed 
to be in Oklahoma now. 

HALLER BROS. INC., opearted by Oscar 
L., Martin A., and Ray Haller, at St. 
Louis, Mo. They are salesmen. 
KELINHAUS, §S., recently operated as 
“The Yard Stick,” at 327 Bergenline 
Avenue, Union Hill, New Jersey. 
KLINGER, J., formerly in the produce 
business in Tampa, Florida. Now be- 
lieved to be in San Diego, Cal. 

KRASNO BAKERY, formerly located at 
711 Walnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
LANGIN,. C. E., operated a candy stand 
in the Kresge Five & Ten Cent Stores, 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

LARIMORE, EARL, formerly of Falls 
City, Nebraska. 

LIPKIN BROS., formerly located in 
Kingston, N. Y. 

LOCKETT, BEN S., formerly operated 
as Ever Ready Clothes Line Company, 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 

LOUGH, W. J., formerly of Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

MacNAIR, MR. & MRS. D. C., formerly 
resided at 1425 Grand Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn. Mr. MacNair is a civil engineer 
and was employed by the Department of 
Public Works, St. Paul. 

MAIN, H. N., formerly_at 2023 University 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

MELLION COMPANY, formerly in busi- 
ness at 98 Washington Street, Provi- 
dence, R. L. 

MILLER, LEWIS, formerly located at 
Room 708, 1 Union Square, New York 
City. 

NORTHSIDE LEATHER COMPANY, H. 
Borian, Proprietor, formerly of Racine, 
Wisconsin. Now believed to be located 
somewhere in Milwaukee. 

RACHLIN, D. M., formerly located at 
406 Market Street, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Recently employed by the Adler 
Cloak & Suit Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ROBERTS, R. G., formerly a contractor 
at Allen, Nebraska. Said to have gone 
to California. 

RYAN, JAMES D., formerly in business 
at 117 West Street, New York City. 


SAWYER, J. D., Fergus, Michigan. 
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SCHWARTZBERG, NAT., formerly of 
791 Southern Boulevard, New York City. 
SHAW, CHAS. M., formerly connected 
x Bousquet & Shaw, at Saranac Lake, 


aN. 


SITES, E., formerly operated the Norris 
Candy Company at Norris City, Il. 


SPECTOR BOOT SHOP, formerly located 
in Vineland, New Jersey. Now believed 
‘o be somewhere in New York City. 


WALD, PINCUS, recently operated a 
wholesale confectionery business at 177 
Hampden Street, Boston, Mass. 


Spreadout likea hand ofcards, 


so that 30 names or numbers are in sight 
at once, FLEX-SITE makes your records 
available. You can make decisions with- 
out guessing—and know you are right. 

The overlapping sheets in loose-leaf. 
form combine speed, compactness and 
portability. A clerk will do two or three 
times as much posting; 1.000 records in 
a single unit can be carried like a book. 

Every type of business record becomes 
more valuable and can be handled cheaper 
on FLEX-SITE. Our representative will 
tell you how, our Methods Department 
will help you design a form. 

Send for Circular No. 157. 


Visible Record Equipment Co. 
226 West Adams Street 
Chicago, lll. 


Great American 
Insurance Conpany 


Choose 


Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEw YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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“A Perfect Caster 


Perfect Comfort 


Especially on these hot days when 
any extra effort means added dis- 
comfort. 

Do away with the small annoy- 
ances that upset your state of 
mind. 


PERFECT CASTERS 


Will give you that thrill of know- 
ing your office chair will respond 
to your slightest effort. Will 
work with you, carrying you the 
way you want to turn. They roll 
easily, swivel instantly, respond to 
the slightest pressure, leave no 
marks cr tracks on the floor, or 
floor covering and are noiseless. 


TRIPLE BALL BEARING 


Perfect casters give such satisfac- 
tory service because they have 
triple ball bearing construction, a 
feature not obtainable in any 
other caster. They are made with 
smooth metal wheels for covered 
floors, and’ a deep, durable, vul- 
canized rubber fibre tread for 
uncovered floors. They have 
been adopted by leading hotels, 
banks, trust companies and public 
utility corporations. 


OUR FREE TRIAL 


We will gladly send you on approval one 
set of perfect casters. If they are not the 
best that you have ever used, you may 
return them at our expense. 


Send coupon now 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
4th Ave. & 13th St., New York City 

You may send me ‘dpe. Se SParfect 
casters, which 1 will try, and if they are 
not entirely satisfactory, I shall have the 
privilege of returning them to you with- 
out cost. 


Name 


















































































































































No. 3 Steel Wheel 1%” dia. @ $2.50 set. 
No. 7 Rubber Wheel 1%” dia. @ $3.25 set. 
Discount for 6 sets or more. 
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HE Crepit Montuty is pleased to 
announce that the five gilt and 
enamel Vigilantia watch charms 
offered as prizes for the five winning 
solutions to its Convention Cross Word 
Puzzle printed in April have been awarded 
to the following: 
J. E. Blackman, Phillips & Buttorff 
Mfg. Co., Nashville. 
Miss Roxie Poland, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur. 
C. D. Potter, Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., 101 Fulton St., New York. 
Miss Alice Riley, Flatow, Riley & Co., 
Cincinnati. 
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who may wish to compare their solutions 
with the correct answer. 

The Puzzle Editor has taken great 
pleasure in awarding the offered prizes 
to the several winners of his puzzle and 
wishes to thank the many Crepir MontH- 
Ly readers who have shown their inter- 
est in this contest. 


Position Wanted 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 
—Available for a connection with a pro- 
gressive organization offering oppor- 
tunites for a larger usefulness. Has 
had a broad and a varied experience in ac- 


N= { 





counting, insurance, credits and collec- 
Alvin T. Tighe, 134 S. Scott St., New tions and income tax work. Twelve 
Orleans . : , years with a prominent shoe manufac- 


turer. Age 35, Christian, married; ex- 
cellent health, pleasing personality, con- 
scientious and hard worker; good educa- 
tion; A-1 references. Electrical manu- 
facturing preferred. Address Advertise- 
ment 1058. 


The answer to the puzzle, which was 
based on the letter W, standing for Wash- 
ington, the Convention City, is printed 
| on this page for the convenience of those 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
HOME OFFICE: 111 William St., New York 
Issues policies against 
Fire Marine Tornado Earthquake Flood Hail Explosion 
Transportation Hazards Riot and Civil Commotion 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Ete. 


JANUARY Ist, 1925 


_ © Assets as of January Ist, 1925- - - 
. Capital ee ce et « eo - 





$60,654,703.06 
3,500,000.00 
19,810,623.92 
37,344,079.14 


Lyman Candee, Vice President 

J. H. Mulvehill, Vice Ptrés. & Sec. 
W. L. Lindsay, Sectetaty 

G. C. Owens, Asst. Spegstary 
M. J. Volkman, Local Sécretary 


Surplus -- - ee = = 
All other Liabilitie --- 


C. Jameson, President 

. H. Paulison, Vice President 
D. Lester, Vice President 
H. Witthohn, Secretary 

G. Cassin, Asst. Secretary 
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Jailed for False Financial 
Statement 


HERE arrived in this country from 
7 Women Poland, in 1912, a young 
man bearing the name of Orlofsky. To 
make the name more euphonious, perhaps, 
he changed it to Orloff. ; 

In 1913, Orloff opened a tailor shop on 
Everett Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. In 1922 
he sold this tailoring business and re- 
opened in Boston, joining in the enter- 
prise several others and conducting it 
under the style of the Famous Clothin 
Co., Manufacturers of Clothing. Orlo 
operated in this enterprise as a designer 
of the clothing. After a short period this 
organization disbanded and the_ assets 
were taken over by the Eastern Clothing 
Co. 

About March, 1923, Simon Orloff 
opened a shop at 665 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., under the style of the 
Orloff Clothing Co., and the. business was 
managed by him. During 1923 and the 
first six months of 1924, according to re- 
ports, this business operated’ on a very 
small scale. Its purchases from Febru- 
ary, 1924 to September, 1924 totaled, ac- 
cording to records, $9,869.95. 

In September, 1924, Simon Orloff in be- 
half of the Orloff Clothing Co. made a 
financial statement to a concern in New 
York City from whom they had ordered 
goods. The statement claimed total assets 
of $10,122.52, total liabilities of $2,470.16 
and a net worth of $7,652.36. On the 
strength of this statement, the order of 
the Orloff Clothing Co. was accepted and 
the records disclose that from October, 
1924 to December, 1924, the total pur- 
chases of the Orloff Clothing Co. were 
$23,084.30. 

This rapid rise in the purchases of the 
company was very significant but not ap- 
prehended by creditors until an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against Simon Orloff, trading as the Or- 
loff Clothing Co., on December 31, 1924. 
In the schedules filed the. debtor was 
found thoroughly insolvent. The mer- 
chandise was appraised at $1000. 

This condition pointed clearly to the 
falsity of Orloff’s statement to the New 
York creditor, and the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association, feeling the circum- 
stances of the case should be thoroughly 
investigated, filed a complaint with Mr. 
West’s department on January 15, 1925, 
and it was promptly accepted. A com- 
petent investigator was assigned to the 
case who probed into all of the circum- 
stances, and discovered facts that sup- 
ported the suspicion of criminal fraud. 

The falsity of the financial statement 
was clearly proved and upon the presenta- 
tion of the evidence, the Federal Grand 
Jury sitting in Boston on March 12 
handed down indictments against Simon 
Orloff for concealing assets from his 
Trustee in Bankruptcy, and against Simon 
Orloff, Abraham Fleisher, Samuel 
Fleisher and Morris Goldeich for con- 


‘Spiracy to conceal assets. 


Two of the indicted men, Abraham 
Fleisher and Samuel Fleisher, were used 
by the Government as witnesses. They 
were considered merely tools of the prin- 
cipal and the indictments against them 
were not pressed. 

At a trial of the case in Boston on May 
26, Simon Orloff and Morris Goldeich 
were found guilty as indicted and the 
court sentenced Orloff to four months in 
the Plymouth Jail; and Goldeich, who 
was considered the master-mind in the 
conspiracy, to sixteen months in the Ply- 
mouth Jail. 


Branch Banking 
(Continued from page 32) 


stronger if we could provide that in the 
future no banks should be chartered with 
a capital less than $50,000 (as in the Na- 
tional Banking Act before 1900) or better 
$100,000, which, considering the general 
increase in prices, is no more than $50,000 
represented in the early days of the Na- 
tional Banking Act. Where smaller banks 
are necessary to accommodate the people, 
branches should be permitted. 


Help Wanted 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—Want- 
ed by large corporation, preferably 
familiar with plumbing supplies or kin- 
dred lines, and capable of eventually as- 
suming full charge. Starting salary 
about $2500, but permanency and ex- 
cellent opportunity assured to ‘aggres- 
sive, conscientious worker. 
vicinity New York. 

Address Advertisement 1060 


Location 


CREDIT MAN—Experienced in textile 
line only. Good opportunity for right 
man. Address Advertisement 1059 
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Summary of Business Condi- 
tions and Prospects 
(Continued from page 31) 


cent.; stationary, average 34 per cent.; 
worse, average 7 per cent.; prospects for 
businesss during the next six months: 
Better, average 76 per cent.; stationary, 
average 20 per cent.; worse, average 4 
per cent. 

It is possible to arrive at a significant 
business index by taking a general aver- 
age of the six headings under which the 
members reported. This “average of 
averages,” or “‘master average,” shows 
percentages as follows: Better, 63 per 
cent.; stationary, 25 per cent.; worse, 12 
per cent. 

The report on business prospects for 
the coming six months was particularly 
favorable. Of the approximately 300 
members who contributed to the investi- 
gation, a total of 96 per cent. went on 
records as being of the opinion that con- 
ditions during the last half of 1925 will 
be at least as favorable as they are now. 
Only 4 per cent. anticipated poorer busi- 
ne... Frank A. Fall. 





OUR BOOKS 


CONSCIENCE 





“KING KOLLECTORS” 


are sticker-stamps which will bring in your 
overdue accounts promptly and without any 
“flareback.” Whimsical enough to completely 
disarm the most cantankerous debtor. Eighteen 


gummed paper. Attach one to each statement. 


AND YOUR subjects perforated and printed on best grade 


SUGGEST YOUR 
OVERDUE CHECK. 





4 1170 Broadway 


Send $2.00 for 180 Stamps 


3.00 for 360 Stamps 
4.50 for 720 Stamps 


KING EDITORS’ FEATURES, 
New York 





Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 





Insurance 


Credit men are indispensable to the safe conduct of modern 
business, 80 per cent of which is transacted on a credit basis. 
They deserve the best equipment with which to work because 
the success of your enterprise depends largely upon their effort. 


Their interests and your business are best served when you 
give them the support of a National Policy of Credit Insurance, 
placing behind your outstanding accounts the guarantee of 
the World’s Largest Surety Company to prevent, else pay, all 


bad debt losses in excess of normal. 


Write for Details of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


Ww. B. Joyce, Chairman 


E. A. St. Jonn, President 


E. M. Treat, Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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~ah Adjustment Service Station’ 


HE National Association of Credit Men, through its Ad- 
justment Bureaus, extends a helping hand to business in 
every section of the United States. 


LEGENDS ON Eighty “Service Stations”—there is one near you, or near that 
paar =, case that is bothering you—stand ready to conduct personal 
not handling Personal investigations or make adjustments of a debtor’s condition; to 
—— serve in a fiduciary capacity in friendly adjustments of any 
— character, except bankruptcies, for the good of all creditors; to 


serve in a fiduciary capacity in bankruptcies, in addition to attend- 
ing hearings even though a representative of the Bureau is not 
receiver or trustee; to handle collections in their respective cities 
or forward them. (See legend to left.) 

Collection Items are received by a Buréau with the understanding 
that should developments indicate the necessity of action for all 
creditors, the interest of one shall be subservient to all. Each 
claim submitted should be accompanied by complete data and 
instructions. 

Here is your opportunity to help yourself and serve the cause 
of efficient credit methods. Make use of it. For further infor- 
mation, write the National Adjustment Bureau Department, 
E. Paul Phillips, Manager. 


National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row ‘New York 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


NATIONAL ASS'N 
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ALABAMA—Mobile—4 15-416 
Bldg. J. G. Goodman, M 
F. Baldwin, Gulf Gro, Co. 
CALIFORNIA—Los An Los Angeles 
Wholesalers Board of Trdde, Higgins Bldg. 
F. C. De Lano, Mgr.; Pres., David F. 
Norton, Klein-Norton Co. (A B) 
San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade 
Credit Association, 673 = “et ie 


Office 
Pres., H 


State 
gT.; 


Carl O. Retsloff, Muyr.; Pres., 

Burns, Klauber- Wangenheim Co. 
San Francisco—Board of Trade of San 
Francisco, 444 Market St., G. W. Brain- 


ard, Sec’y; Pres., W. B. Maxwell, Blake, 
Moffit & Towne. Not controlled but affili- 
ated with, the S. F. A, of C. M. (A B) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington— 
727 Colorado Bldg. R. Preston Shealey, 
Sec’y; Chairman, Frank W. White, Nat. 
Elec. Co, 
HORS s eet 12 Herkimer Bldg. 
Davis, Acting Mgr.; J. W. Petty- 
a Covington Co., Chairman. 
Tampa—5 Roberts Bldg. S. B. Owen, Mar.; 
N. M. McLeran,. Chairman, care C. B 
Witt Co. . 
GEORGIA—Atlanta—500 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bl C. L. Williamson, Mgr.; J. H 
Sutton, Chairman, J. K. Orr Shoe Co. 
ae HD Lamar Bidg. W. B. Oliver, 
. Dunbar, Chairman, care Clark 
Milne Co. 


Savannah—Box 1316, L. R, Buckner, Mgr. ; 


your Ph 


Chas. E. French, Chairman, care Cadillac 
Machinery Co. 

Grand Rapids—450 Houseman Bldg. H. L. 
Boggs, Sec’y-Mgr.; Bert Saunders, Chair- 
man, Gallmeyer-Livingston Co. 

MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers Bu- 
reau, Inc., 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg. E. 
Robie, Mgr.; C. H. Whitmore, Chairman, 
Gowan-Lenning-Brown Co. (B 

Minneapolis—See St. Paul. 

St. Paul—The Northwest Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, 241 Endicott Blidg., St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. A. Marin, Mgr.. W. C. Rodg- 
ers, Asst. Megr.; Pres., C. D. MacLaren, 


care Farwell Ozmun Kirk Company. (B) 
aieoG sane City—315 all Bldg. 
Adam, Mgr.; Chairman, Ross 


a Nichols Wire Sheet & Hdwe. Co. 

St. Joseph—See Kansas City. 

St. Louis—510 Locust St. 
ston, Mgr.; Chairman, 
Brown Shoe Co. 

MONTANA-WYOMING A. C. Ln gg 
—Box 1184, Raymond Hough, M 
a A. Blume, Russell-Miller Milling e 

res. 

Great Falls—Northern Montana Association 
of Credit Men, 215-17 Ford Bldg. C. L. 
Voelker, Manager; E. L. Strobehn, Chair- 
man, Montana Flour Mills. 

NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 

Omaha—411 Wilkinson Bldg. G. P. Horn, 

Mer. 3 Chairman, E, P. Trussell, Armour 


Orville Living- 
W. E. Tarlton, 
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Bldg. H. M. Oliver, Mgr.; 


F. M. Weikal, 
Chairman, care A, J. Logan Co. 

RHODE ISLAND—Providence—313  Provi- 
dence Gas Co. Bldg. Harry R. Morrissey, 
Commissioner; R. S. Potter, Chairman, 
Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, 
RB. 3. €&) 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 210 Capers 
Bldg. U. C. Bentley, Megr.; Perry Woods, 
Pearce, Woods Co., Chairman. 

TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—809 Broad St. J. 
H. McCallum, Mgr.; G. W. McDonald, 
Chairman, Davenport Hosiery Mills, 

Knoxville—American National Bank Bldg. 
W. E. Bibee, Megr.; W Bickley, 
Bickley Clo. Co., Chairman. 

Memphis—668 Randolph Bldg. E. N. Dietler, 
Mgr.; A. S. Ullathorne, Chairman, Currie 
McGraw Co. (B) 

Nashville—805 Stahlman Bldg. 
Warwick, Mgr.; Chairman, c 
Fletcher-Wilson Coffee Co. 

TEXAS—Austin—P. O. Box 1075. Mrs. R. L. 
Bewley, Mgr.; Pres., Geo. W. Tod. 120 
East Fourth St., Austin, Texas. (A B) 

Dallas—North Texas Adjustment & Credit 
Interchange Bureau, Suite 724-25 Santa Fe 
Bldg. Vernor Hall, Mgr.; C. H. Dollison, 
Chairman, Perkins D. G. Co. 


El Paso—Tri-State Association of Credit Men 


Chas. H. 
P. Wilson, 


4 622-3 Caples Bldg. J. E. Hodges, Acting 
& Co. é : 
A Chsieman, C. M. Chandler, Jr., I. Epstein NEW JERSEY —New kN orth Jersey as as Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & 
: ; ? t t . roa . 
IDAHO—Boise—Boise | Cit we ppank — < 2... we he Houston—315-6 First National Bank Bldg. 
Bie ian Bettie RCo DN Gina Cains, Jobstn Marty." GRD Si Bar Sam, 
. , obson, The uhmacher Co, 
> ERLANOCE—“Citenge— Cube 944, Ist Nat'l NEW YORK—Buffalo—704-705 Erie County 
: Bank Big, 38 So. Dearborn St Mer, Bank Bldg. 1... Chandler, ‘Mer.; Ira “Bigg. leary A Heites tet oa 
vans; . . Taig, orine . onnson, airman, care m. . 
_Bowey ag. Walker & Co. = Jake Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co. 
““Decatur—220 Milliken Bldg. H. S. McNulta, NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—17 So. Col- ty 
Mgr.; Chairman, A. J, Murray, McClel- lege St., L. S. Sloop, Mgr. wee of Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank 
land Grocery Co. (A B) OH1O—Cincinnati—Citizens National ae Bldg. T. O. Sheckell, Mgr 
g. ; Chairman G. 
INDIANA—Evansville—607-610 Old National Bldg. John L. Richey, Mgr.; Edw M. Nichols, Salt Lake Secheame Co. 
Bank Bldg. C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. ; Schultz, Chairman, Ee is LeBiond Ms. VIRGINIASL chb g 405 Lynch Bl 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, care Hartig chine Tool Co. H. W * Mer; Mr. i. A Bia 
7 rae cape Pope Bank Bldg. H. ter: SE. ogg | Ba Bthe Foote. Asst. Mgr; ‘Charman, Jao. 'H.” Davis, 
€0) Cc °° ° Craddock-Terry Co. 
olgan, M in. 2 C. John- Burt Co. ; 
Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange Norfolk—A. B. Norfolk-Tidewater Associa- 
iN a Aeme-Evans ca. S. Bldg. G. W. & Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton Bldg. tion of Credit Men, 1210 Nat’l Bank of 
n, Kawn . EY Fagan, gr.; irman, Raymon commerce Bldg. on ; oodard, 
bold, ers ti * Pe nm 9 _ Link, one Nant oo . ioe Shuieaan u's ign Mee 
i . > ° 'e 
Dinetpot Fis Nats Bank Bldg. H. B. Dayton—709 Schwind Bldg. L. A. Rader, & Co. : 
oa Oe ory Pn ip Peterson, Peter- nets - W.. Schneble, Advance Foundry wees oe & pa a, —~ : 
o., Pre a rnethy, . Wil- 
Moines—812 Valley Natl. Bank Bldg. Toledo—National Bldg. Geo. B. Cole, Mgr. ; liams, Williams & & Rca Te Inc.; Chairman, 
Don E, Neiman, Mgr.. W. E. Muir, Luthe . = Davidson, Chairman, Davidson C. S. Fensom, Watkins- Cotrell’ Co. 
m 
Orguma—Phoenie Frist Bidg. Wm. A. Youn ~~ Mahoning Bank Bldg. ee ee . 4 as 
H, Doyle, Mgr.; Chas. Johnson, Chair- , 8. re 
— 1 Trimble Bidg. J. B. Mur man, The Rose & wiliteess Co. (B) Gamnce, a her al ze J. A. Taylor, 
Sioux ‘ as illy Co. 
phy gr. P. A. Lucey, Asst. Mer.; OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma os 33 | Ter- Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 
Chairman M C. Lange, Knapp & Spencer —_ —- a M — Mer. ig Realty y Bide. . D. Mellie, 3 ; Pres. 
Co. ; - irman, J. p mores *“W. Graham ‘Co. 
KANSAS—Wichita—901 First National Bank ber 21 Central Natl. Bank Bldg. V. Tacoma Wholesalers Association of Tacoma, 
Wilson, Mgr.; J. H. Mitchell, care of 
Big MB Gorin, Mey Bay 9 Gate eae ek 
anagem Cae an pee OREGON—Portland—671 Pittock Bldg. G. W. a itepatei acoma 
Company. san thine Ingram, Mgr.; Executive Secretary, W. Gas & Fuel So. (B) 
a n ation rector, - 
KENTUCKY Lexin wt M °F w Redman ; E. Don Ross, N al Di . WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. 
Bank Bldg. John = pa, rei we. e Irwin Hodson Co., Chairman. Va. Credit & Adjustment Bureau m <0 
panee airman, care Van Der PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown—Lehigh Valley Union Bank Blig. U . R. Hoffman, Mgr.; 
~ Co. CA B) Fl K. Bldg, s. J fesociation of Credit Men, 403 Hunsicker Chairman, C. Gribble, Waldo’ Candy 
aint —td, Flot, 3 vi F. Kimbel irman, nak at Gn J. a tpugr; Geo. T. eee iiaieteatihinile Credit & Adjustment 
Ballard & Baliaed, Co., ell, Chairman, 7 Bureau, 1026 Fourth Ave. £, V. Town- 
LOUISIANA—New | Orleans—608 Louisiana ohnstown—Box 905. R. H. Coleman, Mgr.; shend, Mgr.; Chairman, C. B. Park, 
GrSamas, Ghairmans Albert’ Mackie’ Co. Roy'G. Wertz, Edw. Hahn Packing Co, WISCONSIN ilewskee 113 Wills Bldg. 
— 1 
MARY LAND—Baltimore—I. L. Morningstar, wer tae Castle—322 Safe Deposit & Trust Co. H. Marshutz, Mgr.; an, John 
Sec.-Mgr., 301 West Redwood St.,-H. W. Bldg. Roy M. Jamison F. faumeyer, care Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
=" Chairman, care Baltimore Assn. Moody, Chairman, care 6. Fi tomiy & 7. “iL, Kellogg” National Bank Bite 
Credit Men. (A So B og. atio 
MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—116 Federal St. = at 1502-1512 North Acesinas Cc. W. Shekey, Chairman, John 
H. A. Whiting, sec’y., Charles Fletcher, Bldg. David A. Longacre, Mgr.; Jno. T. Rose, Kellogg National ‘Bank. 
i care Cumner Jones Co. (B) Brown, Jr., Chairman, Haines, Jones Crihe—Room 6, 6 Male Se PE = 
—Detroi ional reon, Mgr.; Geo. endorf, Giant Grip 
ee re Se 1213 Chamber of Commerce Mfg. Co. 
Ris: eae 
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OF CREDIT MEN 






HEN a new policy is to be formed or a 
radical change adopted, business must 


be guided by men schooled by basic 
laws and principles. Modern business turns 
to the Credit Man because the man who 
knows credits, knows business. 
Throughout the whole of American Business 
young men are entering credit work as a 
training for a general business career. Al- 
most ninety per cent of modern business is 
done on éredit or with credit instruments. 
Naturally, the men who master this vital sub- 
ject go to the very heart of business 
procedure. 


But the man who would succeed in the 
credit world must get above the routine 
of his profession. He must be con- 
stantly broadening his perspective of 
the field. He must know the his- 
tory of business, the economic 
laws that underlie it, the forces 
that are constantly shaping 
and reshaping it. Such de- 
mands call for training— 
special training under 
authoritative direc- 

tion. 
The National In- 
stitute of Credit 
is providing 


Dr. FRANK A. FALL, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: 
desired) 


(Check course 


“Basic Economics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


this training for business men the country 
over through its Home Study Courses in 
Credits and Collections, snd Basic Economics. 
These courses are prepared and cunducted 
with two specific purposes in mind: to help 
the credit man in his everyday problems and 
to prepare him for the bigger and more re- 
sponsible work falling upon his shoulders 
today. 

Each course is prepared by men engaged in 
eredit work, men who have followed the 
growth and importance of credit, men who 
see the future of credit as a profession and 
general business training. Each course covers 
twenty weeks of interesting, valuable work. 
It is work, too, for each course is built around 
the prob!em-study plan. You learn by doing. 
The National Institute of Credit was founded 
by the National Association of Credit Men to 
give to men in credit work the training neces- 
sary to meet present day demands, The 
courses offered through the Institute are 
given at non-profit prices—you pay only for 
their eost. 

Get the help of these courses in your own 
work. They are offered in prices within reach 
of everybody. Study them in your spare time. 
Write today for complete information about 
them. It will be sent immediately, without 
obligation. Clip the coupon now before you 
forget it. 


‘National Institute of Credit 


41 Park Row New York City 


NT 


Credit is the Foundation of Business 





